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Just Among Ourselves 


AVE you started out to get that new subscriber yet? 
Oh, yes, we know the weather is hot and the cool 
shade by the brook is very inviting, but will you 
not forego the pleasure and comfort it affords until you 
have seen your friend or neighbor and secured hig sub- 
scription for the coming year? He needs and should 
have his church paper in his home, for without it it is 
impossible for him to know what is being done by his 
church at large. This means a loss to him in many ways. 
Then, too, we are offering you such splendid pay for 
your work that you can not afford not to take advantage 
of our special offer which we are making at the present 
time. 


Are you interested in your friend and neighbor, your 
church both at home and abroad, the Kingdom of our 
Lord and Christ? If so, will you not show your interest 
by putting your church paper in at least one new home? 


SPECIAL OFFERS 


Thinking Through, by Rev. A. M. Kerr, D. D. 


“It would be difficult to find more real hard sense in any volume 
than the seven chapters of this book contain.”—Dr. W. A. Harper, 
President, Elon College. The seven chapters are: The Church and 
Science, The Church and Evolution, The Church the Interpreter, 
The Supreme Test of Faith, The Great Common Heresy, Preach 
the Word, and The Word Was Made Flesh. Price, $1.25. Given 
for one new annual subscription to The Herald of Gospel Liberty 
and $2.30. 


Abraham Snethen, His Autobiography. 


This book, collected and compiled by Mrs. N. E. Lamb and cor- 
rected and revised by J. F. Burnett, D. D., tells of the work of this 
pioneer preacher of the gospel, and is as interesting reading as the 
best works of fiction. After taking up the reading of this book you 
will not want to lay it down until you have completed it. Price 
$1.00. Given for one new annual subscription to The Herald of 
Gospel Liberty and $2.10. 


The book may be sent to one address and the paper 
to another. 

The above are the most liberal offers ever made our 
readers and we hope they will be taken advantage of by 
them. . 

A. F. CHASE, 


Circulation Manager. 
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MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


Sion M. Lynam, 513 Markham St., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 

O. B. Whitaker, New Smyrna, Florida. 

E. T. Cotten, 119 W. Decatur St., Eaton, Ohio. 

Orman T. Headley, R. R. 2, Mechanicsville, N. Y. 

Frankie Spriggs, 324 Mt. Vernon St., Springfield, O. 

W. M. Jay, % 630-1 Hartley Hall, Columbia Univer- 

sity, New York City. 





PASTOR WANTED 


Will any pastor desiring to make a change by 
September 1, 1926, kindly get in communication with 
first Christian Church, Danville, Illinois? Miss Au- 
relia Starks, Corresponding Secretary, 415 Hazel St. 

AURELIA STARKS, Corresponding Secretary. 





WESTERN IOWA CONFERENCE 


The Western Iowa Christian Conference will meet 
with the Pleasant Ridge Church, Afton, Iowa, Au- 


gust 21-25, 1926. 
O. C. Hurr, President. 
Lenoz, Iowa. 


MT. VERNON OHIO CONFERENCE 


The Mount Vernon Ohio Conference, meeting regu- 
larly on the last week in August, will be postponed 
this year. to meet September 30 to October 3. This 
1926 session will be held with the Westville Church, 
Columbiana County, State Route 19, East of Alliance. 

V. C. HumpnHrey, President. 
GAIL KECKLEY, Secretary. 





SOUTHERN KANSAS CONFERENCE 


The fiftieth regular session of the Southern Kansas 
Christian Conference will meet at Towanda, Kansas, 
August 31, at eight p. m., continuing over September 
3. Rev. R. L. Hendrickson. Towanda, Kansas, is 
pastor. 

Mrs. E. RASMUSSEN, Secretary. 

Stafford, Kansas. 


NORTHWESTERN KANSAS CONFERENCE 


The Northwestern Kansas Christian Conference 
will convene with the Morning Star Church, August 
20-22, 1926. This is near Almena. Kansas. All those 
coming by rail will notify Curtis E. Sprague, Almena, 
Kansas, or George L. Colip, Jr., Norton, Kansas. 
All are cordially invited to attend. 

BELLE MCDANIEL, Secretary. 

Edson, Kansas. 





OSAGE CONFERENCE 


The Osage Christian Conference meets at Weaub- 
leau, Missouri, Wednesday, September 1, 1926, at eight 
p. m., (not August 18, as formerly announced). 

This church is located in town, and railroad ticket 
should be purchased to Weaubleau, Missouri, via 
Frisco Road. 

Rev. Thomas V. Crauce is the pastor, and T. T. 
Swicegood is the church clerk; both of Weaubleau, 
Missouri. 

H. C. REPLOGLE, President, 
R. R. 1, Gerster. Missouri. 
Mrs. Bessie SPARKS, Secretary, 
Gerster, Missouri. 





SOUTHWESTERN WEST VIRGINIA 


CONFERENCE 
The Southwestern West Virginia Christian Con- 
ference will meet at Vanetta, West Virginia, on 


Gauley River, two miles from mouth of river in 
Fayette County, August 5-8, 1926. 

Delegates and ministers should notify the pastor, 
Rev. W. H. Hitt, Gamoca, West Virginia, at once 
so conveyances and entertainment may be provided. 
Delegates will come to Gauley Junction on C. and O. 
train and New York Central train and take branch 
road up Gauley River to Vanetta. 

A. A. MONTAGUE, Secretary. 

Quincy, Weat Virginia. 





OHIO CENTRAL CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


The ninety-eighth annual session of the Ohio Cen- 
tral Christian Conference will be held at the Antioch 
Christian Church, near Mt. Sterling, Ohio, on 
August 16 to 18 inclusive. The first session will be 
on Monday evening when a Defiance College speaker 
will deliver the opening address. 

Antioch is five miles northwest of Mt. Sterling. 
Delegates and visitors will be given free lodging and 
breakfast. Other meals furnished by the church at 
nominal cost. 

J. S. Keoec, President, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

H. R. FISHER, Secretary, 

Condit, Ohio. 
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SOMETHING NEW IN FOLDING CHAIRS 


A new Pattern in which are combined all the desirable features of a folding chair 
Made ot Beech, Hard Maple and Steel. Built to withstand rough handling and hard service 


A CHAIR FOR YOUR PARTICULAR REQUIREMENTS 


Noteworthy Points 
of Construction 


The strongest chair on the market. 
Made of straight stock and steel, 
thoroughly riveted. 


Built wide to give roominess and 
comfort. 


Especially rigid and solid on the 
floor. Will not tip forward and 
folds as flat as a board. 


Made of Beach and Hard Maple, 
natural gloss finish. 


Chair seat positively will not lock 
or bind when being unfolded. 


Packed for shipment, one dozen 
weighs 122 pounds. 


Will not tip Folds in a natural 


forward 


Noteworthy Points 
of Construction 


Steel rod extends through legs and 
is riveted fast. 


All legs are heavy, straight stock 
—not easily broken. 


All metal parts are riveted fast and 
cannot loosen. 


Lower end of back is placed to rear 
to give comfort. 


Heavy cross-rail to support weight 
and carry strain. 


Front rod connecting legs near 
floor is Beach or Hard Maple, 34. 
inch in diameter. 


Has 
Se hand-hold— 


a a convenience 


Will not unfold 
accidentally as a board 


in handling 
Folds as flat 


Price per dozen $18.50 f. o. b. factory 


The Christian Publishing Association 


Dayton, Ohio 
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Labor 


VERYTHING that comes to us, outside of 
E; the free gifts of nature, has on it the mark 
of some one’s labor. For example, almost 
every article of our daily life has on it the touch 
of fire—food is fire-cooked, clothes are made by 
instruments fashioned in fire, houses are built of 
timber and stone and steel after the tools made in 
fire have wrought them out. Who makes the 
fires? Who keeps them going? Who gets the 
fuel? Now, fire is not the product of any engi- 
neer’s thinking alone. It has to be kept going, 
and it has to be controlled. So with the forces of 
the world around us. If we leave out of the ac- 
count the contribution made to values by labor, 
something is wrong thereafter in our estimate. 
Labor is upon all that comes to us, I repeat, and 
if a man does not actually know what labor is, he 
has not an accurate scale by which to measure the 
values of life—Bishop F. J. McConnell. 
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About Folks and Things 


Mr. Barak Chase and Rev. W. P. Chase, 
the father and brother of Circulation Man- 
ager Chase, visited him last week, during 
which time they called at the Publishing 
House. The aged father lives at Coalton, 
Ohio, and the brother is pastor of the Bap- 
tist Church at Livingston, New Jersey. 

West Grove, Miami Ohio Conference, of 
which Rev. DeK. Judy is the pastor, had a 
very happy home-coming on July 25. Brother 
Hermon Eldredge was the speaker, and Rev. 
John Garretson, of Alexandria, Indiana, a 
former pastor, participated in the services. 
A fuller account appears in our field news. 

“To Be or To Get” is the title of a little 
booklet prepared by Dr. S. Q. Helfenstein 
for use in teaching purity of life and 
thought among the young. It is a very help- 
ful appeal and we hope may have wide 
circulation. It may be secured in quantities 
from World-wide Purity Legion, Tenafly, 
New Jersey. 

In our “Personal” last week only the 
maiden name of “Aunt Cal” Stroman was 
given, her married name being Burbage. 
Doctor Burnett, who at one time was her 
pastor and has known her long years, speaks 
in great admiration of her beautiful life and 
unfailing faithfulness to the services of the 
church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Denison were visit- 
ing their parents at Chillicothe and Dayton, 
Ohio, last week before leaving for Bangor, 
Maine, where Mr. Denison has accepted a 
position with the Y. M. C. A. in that city— 
having just completed a three-year graduate 
course in Y. M. C. A. work at Yale Divinity 
School. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Strickland and 
daughter Esther, very active members of 
our church at Huntington, Indiana, called 
at the Publishing House while visiting 
among friends last week. Brother Strick- 
land is the son of Rev. and Mrs. C. V. 
Strickland, two of our widely known min- 
isters of the past generation, and a brother 
of Rev. F. G. Strickland, of Columbus, Ohio. 


Rev. William Q. McKnight was in the 
Publishing House a few moments last week 
on his way to the Elon College Summer 
School where he delivered a course of lec- 
tures or Missions. He reports a slight 
change for the better in the condition of 
Mrs. H. M. Kellogg, mother of Mrs. Mc- 
Knight. But it is likely that her serious 
condition will make it necessary for the Mc- 
Knights to delay their sailing a few weeks 
beyond the scheduled date of September 7. 


We have had inquiry concerning a “Life 
of David Purviance.” We know of only a 
very few copies of this old volume. It 
must be that there are many scattered 
among some of the older homes of our 
church. It would be a wonderfully fine 


thing indeed if copies of this and other old 
volumes of Christian Church biography and 
literature could be donated to some of our 


institutions for safe-keeping. Anyone hav- 
ing such volumes and who is willing to 
give them for this purpose will do a favor 
by apprising us of the fact. 

Johnsonburg, New Jersey, Rev. Amos S. 
Allen pastor, celebrated its hundredth anni- 
versary on July 18 with a very helpful pro- 
gram in which Rev. E. E. Hoffman, Rev. E. 
C. Hall, and others participated. The build- 
ing has just recently been redecorated and 
otherwise improved. It was at this church, 
though not in the present building, that 
Elder John Thomas, the famous “White 
Pilgrim,” preached his last sermon, having 
been stricken that evening with smallpox, 
of which he died on April 9, 1835, the body 
still resting in the near-by cemetery. 

On this coming Sunday, August 6, the 
Buffalo Church, Northwestern Indiana Con- 
ference, will hold a _ rededication service, 
which will also be the closing service for 
the present pastor, Rev. Eva B. Proctor. 
Dr. W. H. Denison will be in charge of the 
special services. The church has been re- 
modeled, enlarged, and redecorated; and 
there has been like improvement in many 
lines of the work. Mrs. Proctor is giving up 
the work at this point as she and her hus- 
band have accepted the call to Shiloh, Day- 
ton, where they will begin September 1. 

A letter from Brother J. B. Fenwick, in 
whose home Rev. D. C. Loucks is living at 
Bellevue, Washington, writes us_ that 
Brother Loucks is failing rapidly. He has 
been confined to his bed for about three 
months, and an intense sufferer—but with a 
spirit of beautiful resignation. He has 
deeply appreciated the many letters and 
words of friendship and sympathy which 
have come to him from the brotherhood. 
Mrs. Fenwick is the daughter, and she and 
her husband are giving every loving min- 
istry possible to this faithful servant of the 
Kingdom in these closing days of his life. 

The Christian churches of Dayton and 
vicinity are planning to hold a union serv- 
ice and basket meeting at Sinclair Park on 
Sunday, August 15. This park is just north 
of the city and will furnish a beautiful place 
for such an open air service. The Sunday- 
school will be at nine-thirty, new time, and 
a very able corps of teachers is being en- 
listed for the day. The sermon will be by 
Dr. J. F. Burnett, and that is a sufficient 
guarantee that it will be an inspiring and 
helpful one. An afternoon program is also 
being arranged. Friends are invited, and 
it is earnestly hoped that a very full attend- 
ance will be present from the churches and 
Sunday-schools represented. 

Albany, Indiana, Rev. Arlie E. Cortner 
pastor, has just participated in a most suc- 
cessful union community Vacation Bible 
School, which closed with a large public 
meeting that attested the great interest 
which has been developed there in this work. 
Union services will also be conducted in the 
park on Sunday evenings during August. 
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The prayer meeting of our church is at- 
tracting an exceptionally large attendance. 
On a recent Sunday afternoon Brother Cort- 
ner held a beautiful baptismal service in 
the near-by river, for the Albany and White 
Chapel churches. Brother Cortner will soon 
locate with the Eden Church, one of our 
very best country churches, for all-time 
service. 

The well known Layman Company, of 
730 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois, is making 
a most generous offer of tithing literature. 
For forty cents it will send thirty-seven 
large-page, closely printed pamphlets, rep- 
resenting more than thirty different authors 
of various denominations. With each in- 
itial order for this literature, the company 
will include a sufficient number of ‘Winning 
Financial Freedom” to supply a copy to 
each church official. This company has long 
made a practice of furnishing literature at 
a price below the actual cost of production, 
having funds given it for this purpose. It 
asks that you will please mention the name 
of the periodical in which you see this offer 
when sending in your order. 

Prof. J. N. Dales supplied the pulpit at 
Binghamton, New York, on a recent Sunday 
in order that the pastor there, Rev. Arthur 
A. Wright, might have charge of the special 
services at Emerson, New York, an account 
of which appears in our field notes this 
week. A new furnace has been installed in 
the church at Emerson, the parsonage dec- 
orated, and the property generally improved. 
Mis. F. E. Bullock preached the afternoon 
sermon, and many of her people from Plain- 
ville accompanied her and shared in the 
The Revs. Mr. and Mrs. John A. 
Dillon have been doing excellent work in the 
few months in which they have been with 
the Emerson Church. Brother Dales writes 
that he was much pleased with the outlook 
and the “inlook” at Binghamton, and speaks 
in highest terms of Brother Wright and his 
people there and especially of their very fine 
spirit of devotion and loyalty. 


services. 


The Rays Hill and Southern Pennsylvania 
Conference is meeting this year with the 
Pleasant Grove Church, near Needmore, 
Pennsylvania, August 25-29. Although a 
rural and mountainous conference, it always 
offers an unusually strong program and is 
attended by great crowds of people. The 
speakers from a distance this year will be 
Dr. F. G. Coffin; Rev. P. S. Sailer, of Brook- 
lyn, New York; Rev. John S. Kegg, of 
Columbus, Ohio; Rev. John E. Kauffman, 
of Piqua, Ohio; Prof. Frank V. Rinehart, a 
teacher of Conshohocken, Pennsylvania; 
and Circulation Manager Chase, who will be 
there with his books and periodicals. This 
is the home conference of Brother Kegg, 
Brother Kauffman and his brother—Rev. 
Jesse Kauffman, of Madrid, Iowa; Rev. 
McD. Howsare, Rev. A. W. Sparks, Pro- 
fessor Wm. M. Jay, Rev. E. F. Mellott, of 
Freehold, N. Y., and perhaps other of our 
well known ministers. A number of the 
present pastors of the conference are spoken 
of in the field note by Brother Sparks. 
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Infected Foods 


in America during the past fifty years with refer- 

ence to infected foods. The old and easy-going 
habits with regards to where one should eat and what 
one should eat have almost disappeared. Folks have be- 
come very particular. They insist that things shall be 
sanitary. Local boards of health together with the fed- 
eral Government are spending millions of dollars every 
year to see that food and drink are kept pure and whole- 
some. All sorts of food inspectors are kept continually 
on the job, and the medical associations everywhere are 
constantly alert and on the lookout to see that the physi- 
cal man is kept safeguarded as much as is possible from 
anything which will cause disease and unfitness. Public 
eating houses are held under constant surveillance, and 
venders of food are held to rigid accountability if they 
sell that which is impure. Under this highly trained and 
intensely sincere program, the general public has been 
aroused to the danger of infected food and drink, and men 
and women everywhere are trying to guard themselves, 
and especially thdir children, against taking into their 
bodies that which might do them harm. All of which is 
good and has done and is doing much to prevent disease 
and prolong life. 


Ts microscope has wrought a remarkable change 


UT is it not strange that so many men and women 
who try to be so very wise and are so very anxious 
about the physical food for themselves and their children 
are at the same time so recklessly indifferent as to what 
kind of mental food comes into the home. Fathers and 
mothers who are real pernickety about what their chil- 
dren shall eat and drink do not seem to care at all about 
what those same children read. Parents who would not 
for a moment allow tainted meat on the premises or an 
infected tin cup to hang at the well will permit tainted 
lives to frequent the home, and books and periodicals with 
the most virulent type of infection to lie around on the 
tables anywhere. Yet in peril to the child, there is no 
comparison between the two. The most that physical in- 
fection can do to a boy or girl is to bring on disease, and 
maybe death; but sickness and death are infinitely better 
than the moral and spiritual degradation which so many 
times result from mental infection. It is incomparably 
easier to see a son go to a hospital than to some peniten- 
tiary, or to see a pure and innocent daughter laid in her 
grave than it is to see her go down the primrose path to 
her destruction. Then why is it that earnest fathers and 
mothers are so anxious about the physical infection that 
causes the one and so indifferent to the intellectual infec- 
tion that may cause the other? Why is it that they are so 
deeply concerned about what their children eat and so 
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little concerned about what they read? It certainly is not 
because they do not care. They do care as only good par- 
ents can care. But they do not know. That is the answer. 


ATHERS and mothers do not know books and period- 
icals as they know meat and milk and cabbages. Nor 

are the deadly results of mental infection so immediate 
and direct and easily traceable as is physical infection. 
Sometimes it takes years for a bad book or an evil line of 
stories to show up in a child’s life, and even then it is 
very hard to fix upon the book or the stories as the actual 
cause of the moral disaster. Intellectual infection is an 
intangible thing that is scarcely subject to scientific dis- 
covery or classification. It is so subtle that even experts 
themselves may easily disagree as to which particular 
book or periodical carries it and which does not. But with 
meat it is not so. Anyone with a microscope can tell if it 
is diseased—for the little bugs are right there by the mil- 
ion, crawling around before your eyes. The result of eat- 
ing infected food is often very immediate and very ob- 
vious. The whole matter is one which can be subjected to 
scientific analysis and demonstration. Hence it is that 
boards of health are in a position on the question of pure 
foods which differs greatly from that held by the churches 
with reference to pure and wholesome literature. And 
yet there can be no question at all as to the fact that if 
the ministers and church leaders, who are charged with 
looking after the spiritual welfare of the community, had 
been as deeply concerned and as active in the matter of 
wholesome reading as the physicians have been with re- 
gard to pure food and physical sanitation, the whole situa- 
tion would have been very materially improved. Parents 
would at least have been taught how highly important is 
the subject. They would have been made as keenly aware 
of the peril of tainted books as they are of tainted meat. 
They would have been made to know that it is more dan- 
gerous for their children to read out of unsanitary mag- 
azines than it is to drink out of unsanitary cups. And 
gradually the whole community would come to see that 
men and women who have the welfare of childhood and 
youth at heart have a perverted vision and a wrong sense 
of values if they are taking any less interest in intellectual 
than they are in physical sanitation. Once that the ques- 
tion is lifted to that plane of importance in the minds of 
the people, we will have gone a long way towards its so- 
lution. Parents will then demand to know what is good 
and wholesome and what is not. They will study reading 
matter at.least as much as they study diets. They will 


be anxious to know as much about literature as they do 
about lettuce and as much about the ways of vice as they 
do the ways of vitamines. 


And, perhaps best of all, they 
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will then not look upon a minister or a teacher as a prude or a 
crank simply because he or she objects to certain sex novels going 
into the homes or the public library, or opposes salacious magazines 
appearing on the newstands. 


ND here we touch a nerve center. It is simply amazing how 
many good and intelligent people seem to assume that childhood 
and youth need no oversight and guidance whatever in their in- 
tellectual menus. Editors and others who defend a board of health 
in its sweeping and autocratic powers in matters of physical sani- 
tation become panicky the moment you advocate a board of censors 
to administer a little of the sam@ kind of sensible oversight in the 
field of intellectual sanitation. Of course the latter is a far more 
difficult and delicate matter. But to assume, as so many of these 
objectors do, that society has a right to inspect and regulate its 
milk and food markets but must leave its book and periodical mart 
open to the mercy of every evil-minded pervert who can buy a pen 
or a printing press is a tragical misreading of human nature as 
well as of human values. They seem to think that childhood and 
youth can find their safe way alone through the murky maze of 
good and bad and indifferent literature. But to assume that a 
child will know what is best for it to read is just as silly as to 
take for granted that it will know what is best for it to eat. Neither 
good psychology nor good sense would lead us to believe that youth 
has any more of a divinely given and instinctive revulsion against 
infected literature than it has against infected food or drink. Left 
to follow their own taste and judgment in such matters, young 
people have shown no more innate wisdom and judgment in the 
choosing of safe books and periodicals than they have in the mak- 
ing of safe financial investments. They need as much protection 
and guidance in the one as in the other. And it is the duty of 
pastors and educators—the two classes who ought to bear the same 
relation and aggressive concern to mental sanitation that physi- 
cians and nurses do to physical sanitation—to create a far more 
intelligent and active public interest in the highly important ques- 
tion of sanitary and wholesome reading matter than they yet have 
done. It is a task of no mean proportions, and one that challenges 
the best brains and hearts of every community. 
A editorial under the title, “Starving Colleges,” which should 
have a wide and thoughtful reading. It is of peculiar inter- 
est to the readers of The Herald because it has to do in most part 
with the very kind of college situations which we have in our own 
denomination. It begins with the statement that, according to 
figures just made public by the Department of the Interior, the 
gifts to American colleges and universities during the fiscal year, 
1923-1924, amounted to nearly $82,000,000. But it then went on to 
point out the fact that only a comparatively few of our educa- 
tional institutions were the recipients of munificent gifts, and that 
there are scores of smaller and more obscure colleges which are 
being starved for want of financial support. The Post says: 


These are hard times for the small colleges. The cost of edu- 
cation has been steadily mounting, and endowment funds have not 


Starving Colleges 
RECENT issue of The Saturday Evening Post contained an 


Observing Labor Sunday 


There are peculiar reasons why the pastors and churches should 
give unusual attention to the observance of Labor Sunday this 
year. The past twelve months have witnessed scme exceedingly 
serious labor difficulties, especially across the waters; and still 
others have been so threatening as to prove a real menace to the 
peace and prosperity of our own country. There are signs of hope 
for a better day, indications that leaders on both the, side cf in- 
dustry and on the side of labor are coming to their senses and 
learning the foolishness of hate and controversy and that society 
as a whole has a right to expect of them sufficient intelligence as 
leaders to work cut their differences and adjustments without in- 
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kept pace with the demands upon them. The trustees and friends 
of these struggling institutions are at their wits’ ends to keep them 
going. More than a few are in such a plight that they have to keep 
their presidents on the road soliciting funds from strangers who 
are unaware of the very existence of the colleges they represent. 
Institutions of learning should not be held amenable to the law of 
survival of the financially fit. 

The editorial deplores the fact that the life and usefulness of 
educational institutions must be so largely dependent upon finance. 
These centers of learning “whose business is to lay the educational 
foundations of future parsons and lawyers, doctors and scientists, 
philosophers and thinkers,” should not be left to survive or perish 
according to the wealth or inclination of their alumni; and yet it 
declares that “all experience goes to show that the small college 
whose roll of alumni does not include a fair proportion of rich and 
influential graduates, firmly bound to their alma mater by ties of 
gratitude and sentiment, is likely to suffer for the lack of them. 
The financial limitations of the graduate bodies of these small but 
sturdy colleges should be more widely recognized and new avenues 
of income should be opened up for them.” 

This is one of the outstanding facts of college history which 
ought to be burned deeply into the minds and hearts of our own 
people. Defiance and Palmer Colleges are still so young that their 
graduates have not yet had time to build up for themselves great 
fortunes with which to support their beloved alma maters, and some 
of the alumni of Union Christian and Elon colleges have not had 
that loyalty to their alma maters which would have prompted them 
to give liberally out of the wealth which they have accumulated. 
As a consequence these colleges of ours simply must be supported 
by the liberal gifts of men and women who themselves have never 
been connected with these institutions—except through a loving 
interest for them and the church for which they stand, and per- 
haps through sons and daughters being educated in them. 

The Post makes appeal also for a very much larger and more 
intelligent support from the surrounding section for these smaller 
colleges which are having such struggle. Rich men should learn 
to take pride and to feel a sort of personal responsibility for these 
near-by institutions. Men and women of means should be taught to 
look upon their small local colleges as institutions of inestimable 
possibilities and worth, and should make it possible for them to 
render the best possible service to their own communities. The 
Post believes that such local support should be forthcoming and 
will be forthcoming when such communities learn rightly to ap- 
praise the value of these small but sturdy colleges: 


As they begin to understand the reality of college needs and to 
perceive their linkage with the destinies of their own sons and 
daughters, the battle will be won. Local pride will one day exer- 
cise a mighty influence in the financing of small colleges which have 
not yet become its beneficiaries. New and thriving centers of popu- 
lation want their neighbors and the world at large to think well of 
them. Gradually they are realizing that those whose good opinion 
they most desire grade the civilization of a community down or up 
according to whether it regards higher education as a luxury or 
as an essential. 


As men and women come more and more to realize how much 
is dependent upon our colleges, and that a “starved” college can 
not do its largest and best work, they will give more liberally to 
these little institutions which are making such a brave struggle. 


of Events 








volving the rest of us in peril and Joss. But on the other hand 
there are also indications that we may be, thanks to the great pros- 
perity which the country has been enjoying for the past few years, 
simply in the lull of labor difficulties and that hard times will in- 
evitably bring on a renewal of clash and outbreak between em- 
ployers and emplcyees. Hence the Christian forces of this land 
should bend great energy to infusing the whole labor and indus- 
trial world with the finest possible spirit and idealism, and should 
take advantage of Labor Sunday as a most opportune time to im- 
press the entire community with the importance of the Christian 
spirit as applied to industry. 

Especially should the churches endeavor tc encourage a sym- 
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pathetic study of the whole question. There is far too much igno- 
rance and prejudice surrounding the subject—a thing which ought 
not to be with reference to a matter so intimately and acutely con- 
nected with the happiness and welfare, not only of our cities, but of 
practically every secticn of our land. No question of such major 
importance should be approached with such bias and such rigid 
class consciousness and selfishness on al] sides as now surrounds 
this subject. Hence it is the business of the Church to illuminate 
this situation and breathe into it a finer Christian spirit. And it 
may well make a far larger use of Labor Sunday in doing so. As 
Mr. James Myers, the Industrial Secretary of the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Commission cn the Church and Social Service, well says: 

Labor Sunday offers an opportunity. It is not expected of the 
Church that it shall make pronouncements designed to settle all the 
intricate problems of industry. But the Church can show that it 
cares. It can demonstrate that it is eager to co-operate in all con- 
structive efforts towards a better world in industry. Under the 
mantle of religion let capital and labor come together on Labor 
Sunday in a friendly spirit “to worship the Lord and to inquire in 
his temple.” Out of such friendly and reverent drawing together 
for worship there should come inspiration for the mcre permanent 
forms of co-operation which will insure an orderly progress for 
industry and guide our feet into the paths of peace. 

Mr. Myers suggests that “the occasion offers a unique cppor- 
tunity for a great union service, with pastors, employers, labor 
leaders, or professors of economics as speakers,” that special in- 
vitations should be issued to labor unions and employers’ crgani- 
zations, and that special sermons on “Religion and Labor” should 
be preached in all churches. The Herald wants to emphasize the 
fact that this day should have wide observance in the rural as 
well as the city churches; for the country as well as the town 
should be most deeply concerned about the great industrial affairs 
which have so much to do with the welfare of the rural as well as 
the urban districts. 


The Labor Sunday Message of the Churches 


Year by year as Labor Sunday approaches, the Commission on 
the Church and Social Service of the Federal Council of Churches 
issues a “Labor Sunday Message” which has come to be looked for- 
ward to with deep interest because of its intrinsic merit as well as 
because it is a sort of official pronouncement of the position of the 
Protestant Church on this subject. The one for this year is par- 
ticularly noteworthy in that, among other things, it gives the prin- 
ciples for which the Church stands committed in the industrial 
sphere. The Church does not undertake to lay down rules and 
technique for the adjustment of labor matters; but it is its inherent 
right and imperative duty to teach certain great specific Christian 
principles upon which our industrial life should be builded. 

The peace and welfare of human society are now so dependent 
upon what takes place in the labor and industrial world that the 
Church dare not evade its responsibility to promote the spirit of 
good will and brotherhood in this vast and tremendously important 
field of human relations. The churches are well within their right, 
then, in insisting upon the principles laid down by the Message: 


There are some things for which the churches stand ccmmitted 
in the industrial sphere. They stand for a reciprocity of service, 
and believe that group interests, whether of labor or capital, must 
always be integrated with the welfare of society as a whole, and 
that society in its turn must insure justice to each group. 

The churches stand for the supremacy of service, rather than 
the profit motive in the acquisition and use of prcperty on the part 
of both labor and capital. An improvement in economic conditions 
can come through the application of scientific control to the business 
cf life, but there can be no lasting health until new motives sup- 
plant the old. The churches refuse to believe that human nature is 
incapable of change. They believe that the leaven of a new mood 
is now at work, and take courage from the increasing number of 
men and women in positions of responsibility and trust on both 
sides of the pay roll who are living and working under the domi- 
nance of service motive. These furnish ground for their hope, and 
assurance for their faith. 

The churches stand for the conception of ownership as a social 
trust. The fact of possession involves the obligation tc use such 
possessions for the good of all. The man who seeks to secure a 
return from society without making an adequate contribution ccmes 
under the condemnation of the increasingly enlightened conscience 
of our time. The insistence upon personal rights must give way to 
the higher insistence upon social ends. 
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The churches stand for the safeguarding of youth. Child Labor 
in its technical industrial sense must be abolished, and the rights 
of the child protected. Laws are needed, but laws are not enough. 
The churches stand for a systematic building up of a body of legis- 
lative enactment which wili prevent the exploitation of weakness 
and youth. They appeal for a widespread campaign of education 
cf the people to the end that a determined public opinion may be 
created which will effectively support all reasonable means of ac- 
complishing such protection. 

The churches stand for the protection of the leisure of men and 
women. They hold the principle that all workers should be insured 
freedom from employment one day in seven, and that hours cf 
iabor for all workers be reduced to a work day which leaves time 
and vitality for the larger interests of life and opportunity to grow 
in the appreciation of culture and beauty. 

The churches stand for the effective organizaticn of society to 
the end that the fullest opportunity of education and development 
may be put within the reach of the poorest and the least privileged. 
Only so shall we have a citizenry capable of building an economic 
order marked by reason and empowered common sense. They can 
set no higher gcal than to work for an America which will provide 
the setting in which every child shall be a child of privilege. 

The churches stand for the principle that the first charge upon 
industry must be at least a minimum comfort wage. They know 
full well that this ideal will not be reached by the passing of reso- 
lutions, nor by the stirring up of any amount of unorganized and 
thinly diffused good will. Nevertheless they can never be content, 
nor cry, “All’s well” until they see the achievement of an intelli- 
gent control over our economic life which will make possible a living 
wage to every worker. They believe that the principle is sound, no 
matter what difficulties may be met in defining terms, or how long 
it — for realization. The right to life must be the paramount 
right. 

The churches stand for the principle that scciety should insure 
to the worker steadiness and adequacy of employment. As was said 
at the Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work, held at 
Stockholm, “The problem of unemployment must not be considered 
as unsolvable.” The world has work for every one whe will work, 
and the churches believe that there is sufficient intelligence in 
America finally to end unemployment, and meanwhile to give 
security to the worker through forms of insurance. 

The churches stand for the right of men to organize for the 
protection cf their own interests and for the promotion of more 
effective and constructive co-operation in production. They stand 
for this right on the part of management and of labor. All drives 
against this right are drives against the interests of society. They 
believe that any attempt to break labor unions which are seeking 
to function fairly, cr to prevent the organization of labor with 
representatives of their own choosing, will prove not only ineffective 
but productive of increased ill will and of new cleavages difficult to 
heal. They believe it the duty as well as the right of labor to 
build strongly and well to the end that workers may collectively win 
a place cf larger dignity and a more democratic share in the shap- 
ing of their own conditions. 


ce 


Slowly it is beginning to dawn upon the lovers of peace that 
the destruction of the war system is far and away the most tre- 
mendously difficult task which the Church of Jesus Christ, or any 
other organization, has ever undertaken. Many of those who have 
been most earnest in their advocacy of peace have not until now 
realized how vast and almost impossible is the undertaking. They 
have tried to jump the nations suddenly into pacifism and have in- 
sisted firmly upon the immediate adoption of policies and attitudes 
which they might be very happy indeed if they could succeed in 
getting adopted within the next generation. The abolition of 
slavery, the prohibition of the liquor traffic, were little before- 
breakfast chores compared to the elimination of war. And if it 
took a hundred years of temperance education and nearly fifty 
years of intense prohibition agitation and Anti-Saloon League di- 
rection to bring about such prohibition as we have here in Ameri- 
ca today, it is hardly reasonable to expect in a few years to per- 
suade the nations to junk their military equipment and give up the 
war system. Such reformations come slowly, and peace lovers will 
have to content themselves to take things a step at a time else 
they will do more harm than good. But this does not mean that the 
Christian forces should grow discouraged or give up trying. The 
war system can be destroyed. The nations can be taught the 
ways of friendship and peace. But this can be done only if peace 
advocates settle down to a long, patient campaign of education. 








college education, which implies hold- 

ing a degree from a standard col- 
lege, as a minimum requirement of young 
men and young women aspiring to positions 
of leadership. It is well that the young 
people of today consider carefully that fact, 
for the phrase “or its equivalent” never has 
been taken very seriously by educators when 
used in the connection “a college degree or 
its equivalent,” insisting that there is no 
real equivalent to the experience embodied 
in a four year college course. 

It may seem unfair in the mind of some 
of us that the lines are being drawn so 
closely by the church and school in their 
educational requirements of leaders. And 
when we advance the argument of “the per- 
sonal equation” in defense of some of our 
friends who quit college before graduation, 
the answer comes, “There is no excuse for 
any young man or young woman not having 
a college education who aspires to a posi- 
tion of leadership. And the person who has 
refused to assume the sacrifices and hard- 
ships involved in completing his college 
course has thereby forfeited his or her right 
to hope for a large place of leadership in the 
affairs of church or school, as thousands of 
young men and women have faced every 
handicap and courageously finished their 
course of study in college.” Those who make 
the exacting requirement that a person have 
a college education which carries with it a 
degree from a standard institution declare 
that indifference to the benefits of an edu- 
cation in early life, or the lack of oppor- 
tunity in early life, does not excuse one 
wh» expects to be trusted with the responsi- 
bility of leadership for not taking advan- 
tage of the opportunities of the present to 
mect the requirement. The fact that there 
are literally hundreds of students in our 
colleges and universities who have passed 
their fortieth milestone in life, they de- 
clare, should be a challenge to those much 
younger who for any reason quit college to 
try some short cut path to leadership. 

Only recently while in a conference with 
a group of men representing various de- 
nominations the question of certain positions 
of leadership tq be filled was being dis- 
cussed. The man who had the authority to 
pass finally upon the applicants, said: 
“Gentlemen, I am not in favor of our con- 
sidering any applicant who is not a college 
graduate.” We all agreed that such was 
the ideal qualification. But I ventured the 
age-old argument that of course the per- 
sonal equation should be taken into con- 
sideration, that there were some who might 
not have a college degree but who were as 
well qualified as some others who did have. 
The answer came quickly but in kindness, 
“We do not want to consider the others 
either.” And then he went on to explain 
that in his wide experience he had found 
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A College Education a Minimum Requirement 


BY REV. ROY C. HELFENSTEIN, M. A. 


very few people, if any, who without a col- 
lege education could measure up to the 
qualifications embodied in a college educa- 
tion plus native ability. 

Then he went on to say, “Too many have 
made the mistake ot assuming that ‘native 
ability’ has been giver merely to those who 
have not had technical training, when the 
fact of the matter is that the best evidence 
of one’s native ability is the importance the 
individual has placed upon the need of hav- 
ing his native ability directed by wiser 
minds than his own.” “Native ability is 
more cften found among college graduates 
than among any other group,” he declared. 

The argument given by this man who 
places hundreds of young people in re- 
sponsible positions was in substance as fol- 
lows in favor of a college education, as the 
minimum requirement: “Either a college 
education is indispensable as a qualification 
for leadership in our day, or it is not. If it 
is indispensable for some people, it should 
be for all. Grant that some people who 
quit college before graduation have unusual 
native ability. Thousands of others with 
just as unusual native ability have com- 
pleted their college course and taken 
graduate work in addition. These are the 
people who are best qualified for leadership. 
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THE SONGS THE CHRISTIAN SINGS 
By Rev. R. H. McDaniel 


(THERE are no songs that lift the soul 
To God and heavenly things, 

Like those inspired by love divine— 
The songs the Christian sings. 


Chorus: 
Oh, send the songs of love divine, 
Abroad on tuneful wings, 
Till earth redeemed shal] sing for joy, 
The songs the Christian sings. 


The happy pilgrim homeward bound, 
To God our Father brings 

His grateful offering of praise, 
In songs the Christian sings. 


When passing through affliction’s vale, 
We seek not earthly springs, 

But find sweet comfort and relief 
In songs the Christian sings. 


Though dearest friends around us fall, 
And earthly joys take wings, 
There's consolation still for all 
In songs the Christian sings. 


And when at last we stand complete, 
Before the King of kings, 

We'll praise him for his wondrous love 
In songs the Christian sings. 


(All rights reserved) 
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If native ability plus a little college train- 
ing has given an individual whatever power 
of leadership he has, it stands to reason 
that another individual with an equal 
amount of native ability plus a complete 
college training would possess a greater 








power of leadership. There is not a stan- 
dard college in all the land that has on its 
faculty a professor who is not a_ college 
graduate. There is not a bishop in any 
church of the land who is not a college grad- 
uate. There is not a teacher in any ac- 
credited high school in the land who is not 
a college graduate. There is not a promi- 
nent physician or surgeon in the United 
States who is not a graduate. The promi- 
nent pulpits of every denomination are filled 
by college graduates. Some denominations 
wil] not even ordain a young man to the 
ministry until he has a college degree.” 

These and other arguments were pre- 
sented in the conference, every member of 
which was a college graduate. Whether we 
all thought that the speaker was sufficiently 
generous ov not in his recognition of the 
possible merit of some non-college graduates 
who aspire to leadership is not the question. 
Though personally I believe that every em- 
phasis should be laid on the need of a col- 
lege education for every person who is to 
occupy a position of leadership in any phase 
of religious thought and life, the same as 
is demanded by society for those who occupy 
any place of leadership in secular education, 
still I believe consideration should be made 
for exeepiiconal cases. The speaker’s answer 
of course to this would be that the strange 
thing is that all who did not meet the re- 
quirement inevitably believe that their case 
is exceptional. 

But I am writing the review of the con- 
ference in question, neither to oppose nor 
to defend the position of the speaker’s con- 
tention. No doubt his contention is its own 
defense. The logic of his argument cannot 
be refuted. We cannot deny the fact that in 
this present generation and in the genera- 
tions to come, society will be more and more 
exacting in its demands of those who would 
occupy places of leadership in church and 
school. My purpose in writing these lines is 
to emphasize the importance of playing fair 
with the youth of teday, by making plain to 
them the imneiotive need of secviing a col- 
lege education if they aspire to positions of 
leadership. There is no short cut. One’s 
personal appreciation of his own superior 
native ability is not enough. No young man 
should be so conceited as to think that his 
native ability is so great that he can 
measure arms in life’s competitions tomor- 
row with his companions of today who may 
have just as much native ability, as he has 
but who add to their native ability the dis- 
cipline, training, and reinforcement of a 
college education. 

Parents owe it to their children to empha- 
size the importance of a college education. 
Sunday-school teachers owe it to their pupils 
to emphasize the importance of a college 
education. Public school teachers and pas- 
tors should be living examples of the benefit 
of a college education, and by word of coun- 
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sel should make plain to the youth the ad- 
vantages of a college education in preparing 
them for places of leadership in society. It 
is manifestly unfair to the youth to take it 
for grantéd that they will intuitively ap- 
preciate the importance of a college educa- 
tion. If they fail to appreciate it now, and 
order their lives along other lines for the 
next ten or twenty years and then to realize 
their mistake, they will be justified in lay- 


ing the blame at the door of us who today 
fail to do our duty by them in stressing the 
supreme importance of college training. 

Christian education is the hope of the 
world. Society is demanding an educated 
leadership. It is for the Church not only 
to welcome with enthusiasm that demand, 
but also to see to it that the educated leader- 
ship shall be Christian. 

Dover, Delaware. 


Social Solidarity — 


BY REV. IRVIN E. DEER 


Secretary Council of Churches, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


S one who believes in the essential 

unity of mankind, and the divine 

obligations of brotherhood, I have 
been concerned over certain tendencies to- 
ward dividing society into groups, cliques, 
classes, and blocs. It is but natural that 
certain groups of persons should find them- 
selves in more complete accord and sym- 
pathy, and that because of common ideals 
and common problems they should naturally 
come together more easily and readily. 
There are of course certain professional and 
personal reasons why some groups should 
naturally find congenial companionship to- 
gether. Bricklayers have certain common 
problems, carpenters likewise have common 
interests. Bankers have interests in com- 
mon, and so do lawyers, and likewise min- 
isters. There are no objections to this quite 
natural groupings of men and women who 
are drawn together by common problems 
relating to their work and service to the 
community. 

But those who are interested in brother- 
hood and in the progress and well-being of 
all folks, are increasingly concerned by 
growing class consciousness, causing one 
group to rise up against another—causing 
one group to feel that the best interest of its 
group must necessarily be opposed to the 
best interest of other groups. We see a 
growing tendency to act as though the best 
interests of Capital were to be served by 
opposing Labor, or the interest of Labor se- 
cured only by warfare against Capital. The 
farmer has been led to think that his in- 
terests are such that he must organize to 
fight the business man or the banker or the 
transportation company. As a matter of 
fact, our interests are so closely interwoven 
that injury to any group necessarily affects 
all others, and prosperity and well-being 
in any group likewise is transmitted to 
others. Until we can come to realize that 
all groups have mutuality of interests—that 
this country is not going to be a very good 
place for any of us unless it is a good place 
for all of us—we face continual conflict and 
warfare, and stand in the way of brother- 
hood. 

The marshalling of group consciousness 
and the setting of one group over against 
another have led to a serious development 


in the political world, where now we tend 
rapidly to have government by blocs. We 
have a farm bloc, a labor bloc, a manufac- 
turers bloc, and many other blocs, each 
struggling and scheming to gain some ad- 
vantage for itself as against the rest of the 
world. Such blocs lead almost inevitably to 
checkmate all progress. Chaos comes as a 
result of coalitions against those in power, 
so that nothing can be done. Chaos calls 
for dictatorship, and constitutional forms 
of government are lost. Looking at certain 
foreign governments where dictatorship has 
secured the only solution to chaos produced 
by group conflicts, I am increasingly con- 
scious of the fact that certain tendencies in 
our American life are inimical to our best 
American traditions, and also to our best 
religious idealism. 

I have no sympathy with the stupid cry 
of those who, in fear and consternation over 
any and all suggestions for changing or im- 
proving the status quo immediately raise the 
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shout, “Red,” “Bolshevik,” “Moscow.” At 
the same time I insist that the deliberate 
propagation of the idea of class conscious- 
ness is un-American and unchristian. In 
politics it would lead to a bloc system of gov- 
ernment, producing chaos, then dictatorship. 
In religion it breaks down all sense of so- 
cial solidarity, human unity, and universal 
brotherhood. 


The need of the hour is for a larger un- 
derstanding and a broader sympathy on the 
part of all people for all other people, a 
recognition of the principle that our in- 
terests are mutual, that each will find his 
largest good bound up with the welfare of 
the whole of society. I plead for a larger 
recognition of the spirit of Jesus, the 
Carpenter of Nazareth, who saw in every 
human life a spark of divinity, the supreme 
worth of personality and the inestimable 
value of every human soul. Upon this prin- 
ciple, he laid the foundation for the only 
enduring and worth-while brotherhood— 
the basis for a social solidarity which alone 
saves us from chaos. 


“If I could hold within my hand 

The hammer Jesus swung, 

Not all the gold in all the land, 

Nor jewels countless as the sand 

All in the balance flung, 

Could weigh the value of that thing 
"Round which his fingers used to cling. 


“If I could have the table he 

Once made in Nazareth, 

Not crowns of kings nor kings to be, 
Nor pearls unnumbered from the sea 

As long as men have breath, 

Could buy from me that thing he made— 
The Lord of lords who learn a trade. 


“Yea, but that hammer still is shown 
In hands of honest toil, 

And round that table men sit down 
And all are equals, with a crown 
No gold nor pearls can soil; 

The shop at Nazareth was bare, 

But Brotherhood was builded there.” 


Our Future? 


BY REV. WILLOE J. HALL 


ful people of the Christian denomina- 

tion realize that we must give some 
very serious consideration to our future as a 
church. Our meditation might well imitate 
Hamlet’s immortal words, “To be, or not to 
be, that is the question.” If we are “to be,” 
some very important things must take place 
in our general program. We must put a 
new emphasis on church extension for one 
thing. In the past twenty-five years we 
have planted hardly a new church. The new 
churches that we have gained during that 
time have in the most cases just “growed” 
themselves like Topsy. Some conferences 
that were quite a nucleus a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago have become almost nil, and others 
have gone out altogether. 


Te time is now here when all thought- 


There has been a fine work done along the 
line of forming a better organization, and in 
the development of churches already estab- 
lished. Let us not think for one moment 
that our church has not been growing dur- 


ing this time. But much of the growth has 
been of a kind that can not be detected from 
statistics, any more than spiritual growth 
can be ascertained numerically. While we 
may not have grown any taller or broader 
we have somewhat “thickened up.” We 
have lost in the number of churches, but 
gained in the number of members. We 
have not as many ministers, but a larger 
number of ministers giving their full time 
to the churches. However, while some cen- 
ters have been strengthened, and all of our 
work better organized, yet we have lost a 
great number of churches in growing com- 
munities which we should have maintained. 

From many angles the future of our de- 
nomination needs grave consideration and 
many defects need to be remedied. Quacks 
here and there, like myself, are ready to 
prescribe. One says let the patient get 
married. Unite her to another, a robust 
other, and as the two walk together down 
the aisle of denominations they will create 
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a better impression, and there will be a 
better showing on the statistical table if we 
can only have this marriage supper. Then 
how good it will sound to some of us poor 
bridesmaids, if the parson does not forget 
and leave it out, to have the groom say, 
“with all my worldly goods I thee endow.” 
I must admit, and I do it gladly, that this 
prescription looks pretty good. 


On the other hand, as in the past, there 
will be some of the aunts and uncles of the 
bride who will object to the marriage, un- 
less the groom can be persuaded to take the 
bride’s name. And this may be the begin- 
ning of trouble that will divide the house- 
hold and stop the marriage altogether. It 
must be said, however, belonging as we do 
to a household that has always advocated 
this kind of thing, it does not look as though 
we were very sincere in our profession if 
when a proposal is made from a respectable 
source we do not accept it. 


Not taking time even to suggest other 
propositions let us look at one that seems to 
have many favorable qualities. There are 
a whole lot of people who are not convinced 
that to have one Protestant church, as there 
is one Roman Catholic church, would be best 
after all. There are certain types of mind 
that would not be satisfied, and some of our 
great thinkers today are questioning 
whether there is not too much restrained 
leadership in the big church, which would 
be released for Kingdom activity in the 
smaller congregations. One might answer 
this by saying that if there were only one 
Protestant church, the congregations could 
be limited as to size; but this would not be 
as easy—as the Catholics are finding out in 
trying to limit their congregations, although 
they have a power over their people which 
the Protestant church could never hope for, 
even though it desired to have it. 


With the present day Protestant co-opera- 
tion, organic union of its forces is not so 
important after all. There are a few com- 
munities that are overchurched, but these 
are gradually adjusting themselves. We 
have no patience with the fellow who wants 
church union because he reasons that if 
there were more people in the church he 
would not have to give quite as much money. 
The writer met a man the other day who 
said, “Before our churches came together in 
this town it used to cost me fifty dollars 
every year, and now all I have to pay is 
thirty-five.” This was a community where 
a Presbyterian and a Methodist church had 
federated. Upon further inquiry I found 
that the budget of the federated church was 
considerably less than the total of the bud- 
gets of the two churches before the federa- 
tion. This was a great mistake on the part 
of some one. It is a mistake for any church 
to cut its budget. It is a backward step that 
is hard to retrieve. Better keep the budget 
up to where it is and strive to reach it, than 
to cut it. Federation is a success if it seeks 
to carry on a larger program and to enlist 
more people; but too often, after a few 
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years, we find that the federated church 
is about on the par of the strongest church 
before federation. The theory of the thing 
is fine; but it does not always work out. 
Somehow the writer feels that the thing 
our church needs is to get just a little differ- 
ent slant on things. Not that we should co- 
operate any less in union movements or in 
church federation, but that we should focus 
our attention a little more emphatically on 
church conservation. This line of thinking 
will not lead us out of our own fields, but 
will reveal to us some sections that can be 
cultivated to great advantage. There are 
certain growing towns and cities where our 
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people are constantly going. Any one of 
our conferences after a little study can find 
some such place within its bounds where 
the young people from its churches are go- 
ing, and where there is no church of our 
brotherhood which they might join. The one 
thing of paramount importance that ought 
to be before every conference as it comes 
up to its annual meeting within the next few 
months is to consider where such places are 
and to take steps immediately to plant a 
church there. If every conference will do 
something like this, the new spiritual quick- 
ening that will come to every church will be 
amazing. 





Barnyard Literature 
BY WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, IN THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


HE other day I stepped into a drug store and endeavored to select from the 

small circulating library a book to take home to my wife. There were 
twenty books on the shelves. Eighteen of them were indecent. I had been in 
the habit of taking some care as to my children’s reading, but that I should 
need to be watchful to protect my wife was a new experience. I was indignant 
and so informed the clerk. 

“But, sir, this is just the ordinary run of the popular fiction of the day. 
We do not choose these books. They are sent us by one of the great wholesale 
libraries. They are what people are reading.” 

I awoke with a start. I concluded that I must be Rip Van Winkle. This 
is what people are reading, eh? Of course I knew that there were such books. 
I had opened them by accident in my bookstore. I concluded that the buyer 
had made a regrettable mistake. I knew there was a corner in a certain 
second-hand shop where young fellows who wore goatees instead of chins 
furtively scanned and sometimes purchased such garbage. It is catalogued 
usually as “Curiosa” or “Erotica.” They sell it quite freely in Paris to 
American tourists, whose ignorance is their protection, because usually they 
do not know enough French to translate it. 

I began to read my literary reviews more closely. I discovered that these 
skunk-flavored books actually have a standing, that some of them are called 
“penetrating,” as well as “luscious,” and others are known as “consummate” 
as well as “fearless,” and that the author of the most unscrupulous of them 
has been heralded as “the writer of the most perfect English of our time.” 
I decided to make a small investigation, which was soon halted by nausea. I 
read “the master” and found that his perfect English surrounded and led up 
to startlingly realistic and voluptuous descriptions. I found that all the other 
books were uninteresting except when they were disgusting, and that all of 
them were acrid, gamey, and slightly poisonous. Their heroes spent their time 
whinnying after females who mostly yearned for their approaches. The only 
love was that of the stud-farm. It was as sterile in generation as it was in 
degeneration, for there was not a child in the whole nasty collection. They all 
sneered at virtue, which they knew only as enforced abstinence from human rut. 

Their worst offense was not that they burglarized all our castles in the 
air and brought humanity within the confines of the breeding stable. Their sin 
was their stupidity. It was, of course, vicious that they were plainly trying 
to prostitute bright youth and make “I’ll try anything once” the proud motto 
of young American maidenhood. But their more serious vice was that they 
were trying, in a mood part way between sneering and weariness, to make the 
physical processes and reactions interesting as literature. To put it in a word, 
ignorance is the stamp of the lush books of the moment. “These people,” one 
remarks as he attempts to visualize them, “are spiritual morons. They were 
born in a Greenwich Village dance-hall and educated at the Pirate’s Den tea- 
room. Most of them were never outdoors. They have not worked or played 
or made music. They have never seen a great painting. They have not known 
a large human experience, such as seeing the Alps or fighting a blizzard. None 
otf them has ever been to church.” 
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At Prayer Time 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my help.—Ps. 121:1. 
Thy righteousness is like the great moun- 
tains.—Ps. 36:6. 
o 


I suppose everybody has a sort of hill 
country in his life. I mean that in every 
lot there is a place where indifference rises 
into desire, a. place where the dead level 
of monotonous concerns towers in aspira- 
tion and ambition. I cannot conceive of a 
life where the entire teritory is like an un- 
changing and uniform plain. Somewhere 
every life rises into wish and hope and 
admiration. And it is a great thing to 
find a life with a great and noble range, 
its heights of desire as pure as snow-clad 
Alpine peaks on which are born rivers of 
beneficent energy that quicken and fertilize 
the fields of the plain. 

Now, it is a very happy and also a very 
serious and responsible prerogative in life, 
that we can choose our mountain ranges, 
and our lives can face and approach them 
in progressive admiration and hope. It may 
be helpful if I name two or three superla- 
tive heights which I think ought to be in 
everybody’s hill country. They are vener- 
able with history. They are rich in prof- 
fered bounty. They have all the arrest- 
ing glory which always distinguishes the 
hills of God. And the first hill I will name 
is the hill called Sinai. Sinai ought to form 
part of the landscape of the soul. It is a 
majestic height. It is cloud-capped, and 
veils of mist swirl about its slopes. It is 
the hiding place of mystery. Out of its 
dark, secret depths there came the divine 
voice, uttering God’s holy will in the ten 
commandments. Sinai was the birthplace 
of the moral law. It was in the somber 
setting of Sinai that moral order was im- 
posed upon chaos. It was on Sinai that li- 
cense was supplanted by freedom. Sinai 
stands for the conquest of anarchy. 
It is an august height, and thunder and 
lightning play about its cloaked summit. It 
is described in the Word of God as “a 
mountain that burned with fire,” “the home 
of blackness and darkness and tempest and 
the sound of the trumpet and the voice of 
words.” Sinai proclaims the law of the 
Lord. 

o 


Is there any need of Sinai in our person- 
al life? Is there any necessity for the ur- 
gent pressure of the ten commandments? 
When we put them on one side recall what 
happens. Think of the expediencies to 
which we resort. Think of our moral com- 
promises. Think how subtly we wriggle out 
of obligation. Think of the nature of our 
excuses. Think how easily we make the 
worse appear the better reason. Think how 
cunningly we can dress up duplicity and 
how daintily we can throw an altar-cloth 
round a falsehood. It is perfectly amazing, 





when the moral light is turned down, how 
skillfully we can juggle with things. 

Therefore it is a mightily disturbing and 
invigorating influence to get near this 
mountain called Sinai, and to stand before 
the Lord. There is something profoundly 
correcting in standing there alone and 
letting the ten commandments ring their 
solemn decrees in our attentive and recep- 
tive ears. As we stand there, listening to 
the commandments, moral compromises are 
ripped asunder like cobwebs in a tempest. 
I do not know anything which would just 
now be more healthy than the solemn intro- 
duction of the ten commandments into 
the parlor, into the club, into the counting- 
house, into society. “Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbor.” “Thou 
shalt not steal.” “Thou shalt not commit 
adultery.” It is a great and deepening 
thing to iift the eyes upon this hill called 
Sinai and to listen to its bugle speech. Si- 
nai lays a strong grip upon our chaos, and 
it transfoirre loose compromise into noble 
decision. 

And surely if Sinai is needed today in 
personal life it is equally needed in corpo- 
rate life. There are morally anarchic in- 
fluences ravaging society. The imperative 
of the moral law is flouted as a myth. The 
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Behold, the mountain of the Lord 
In latter days shall rise, 

Above the mountains and the hills 
And draw the wondering eyes. 


To this the joyful nations round, 
All tribes and tongues shall flow: 

Up to the hill of God, they'll say, 
And to his house we'll go. 


No strife shall vex Messiah's reign 
Or mar the peaceful years: 
To plowshares soon they beat their 
swords, 
To pruning hooks their spears. 


No longer hosts encountering hosts 
Their millions slain deplore; 

They hang their trumpet in the hall 
And study war no more. 


—Michael Bruce, Abr. 
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anarchy is touching marriage with its de- 
filement. It is desecrating the family. It 
is dissolving every kind of sacred bond. It 
is dishonoring covenants. It is unloosening 
the sanctity of speech. It is laughingly de- 
crying the necessity of worship. We have 
been forgetting Sinai, and I am afraid that 
the hill called Lucre, with its silver mine. 
has been taking its place. And therefore 
I am pleading that, in personal and in na- 
tional life, Sinai be reestablished in the 
mountain range of our ideals. 


oO 


Judging by the knowledge of my own 
heart, and from the experience and testi- 
mony of others, to live with Sinai only is 
to have an oppressive and terrifying com- 
panion. And we are not intended to do it. 
There is another height in God’s wonderful 
mountain range which is intended to be the 
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complement to Sinai, and the second takes 
away the paralyzing terror from the first. 
And the second hill is the hill called Cal- 
vary. I do not think that either hill is in- 
tended to hide the other. Shall we rather 
say that each can be better apprehended in 
the light of the other? Sinai is the procla- 
mation of law. Calvary is the proclamation 
of love in which that law is fulfilled. Won- 
derful things are told us about the two 
mountains, and the most wonderful is this, 
that he who gave the law on Sinai is on the 
cross at Calvary. On Sinai God speaks in 
words; on Calvary God speaks in stupen- 
dous act. Let us try to feel the difference. 
On Sinai we see God’s holy will; on Cal- 
vary we see the sacred heart. On Sinai 
law is enthroned; on Calvary grace comes 
down our souls to meet, and glory crowns 
the mercy seat. On Calvary we have the 
amazing spectacle of a suffering God, and 
in his sufferings we find the springs of our 
forgiveness. God weeping is infinitely more 
wonderful than God speaking. God suffer- 
ing is infinitely more awful than God pun- 
ishing. God on the cross is infinitely more 
amazing than God on the throne. Sinai 
has no place for sinners; Calvary has no 
place for anybody else. There we can take 
our burden, and we need never bring it 
away. 
o 


But there is a third hill that must fling 
its beneficent influence upon our lives. I 
can face anarchy in the intense light of Si- 
nai; I can face sin in the tender, reconcil- 
ing light of Calvary. But there is another 
terror upon my road. His name is death. 
I cannot escape him. And more terrible 
still, my loved ones cannot escape him. Is 
there nothing else? Is death the final mas- 
ter in the house, and is destiny consum- 
mated in him? 


I go to another hill, and I lift my eyes. 
It is the hill called Olivet. And what is 
there? The Lord of Sinai is there. The 
Lamb of Calvary is there. But he is there 
as the Lord of life. On Calvary I saw the 
Lord upon a cross; on Olivet I see him 
clothed in deathless life. He entered the 
gates of death, he broke the power of death, 
he came again the Conqueror of death. On 
Sinai I see the conquest of anarchy; on Cal- 
vary I see the conquest of sin. On Olivet 
I see the conquest of death. Olivet blazes 
with the light of immortality. 

So this third hill is a wonderful minister 
in the transformation of my life, and es- 
pecially in the transformation of its exit 
from tiis kourne of time and space. Olivet 
reveals to me that death is not a terminus 
but a thcroughfare. In Christ Jesus death 
is not my master but: my servant. The 
music of the guspel sings to me of home. 
Did not our Savior say: “If it were not so, 
I would have teld you?” To know the Lord 
of Qlivet is to be immune from the final 
dominion of death. “Because I live ye shall 
live also.”"—J. H. Jowett, D. D., in the Con- 
tinent. 





Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H Denison, Secretary 





In Ontario 


T was the privilege of your secretary to 

teach the course in Christian Steward- 
ship to a class of forty at our Canadian 
Summer School at Oshawa. “The Way to 


the Best” was the book used. It has five 
chapters: Stewardship; Stewardship of 
This is the 


Life, Ability, Time, Substance. 
book that we would like to have all our 
young people of the teen age read and 
possess. We hope that hundreds of our 
churches will form study classes this fall 
using this twenty-five cent book. We urge 
parents and pastors now to place this book 
in the hands of their young people. Daily, 
also, we conducted a class on Church Ad- 
ministration for adults. It covered church 
organization, pastoral and church problems. 

Following the close of the Summer School, 
we conducted stewardship institutes in the 
Keswick, New Market, Stouffville, and 
Toronto churches. It was a great privilege 
to meet our Ontario workers for those two 
weeks and share sympathetically their 
church problems, enjoy their fellowship, 
meet their splendid young people, and con- 
fer with their pastors. 


Constructive Financial Measures 
I. The Every-member Canvass Annually 
With Proper Preparation. 
THIS plan fully carried out will double 
both the current expenses and benevo- 
lences of the average church. It is the Bible 
plan. It is scientific. It is practical. It 
works when it is worked. Christ used the 
two-and-two plan in doing the work he had 
in hand. He sent both the twelve and the 
seventy out that way. It will also double 
the man power of the church, greatly in- 
crease its spirituality, and will help to en- 
list the inactive members. Still greater re- 
sults will accrue when all the churches of a 
conference conduct it simultaneously. 


II. The Practice of Tithing. 

All should tithe. It is the place to start 
in our matter of support for the Kingdom 
It is not the place for many to stop. 
in our hearts we know tithing is 
We need the will to do it and the 
instruction as to how to do it. It would 
multiply the Kingdom finances for your 
church work four times if all would tithe. 
It will deepen the spiritual life greatly. It 
will bring joy and larger prosperity to the 
tither himself. We need to lay great em- 
phasis upon an effort to develop tithing 
churches, to enlist tithers by annual en- 
rollment, and by thorough preparation for 
enrollment day in December. 

III. Better Financial Plans in the Local 


work. 
Down 
right. 


Churches. 
The finances in the churches should be 
better correlated. 


In many churches or- 
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ganizations, groups, classes, departments, 
funds, all have separate treasuries and 
raise funds independent of each other. Fre- 
quently a church attendant is asked to con- 
tribute through a half dozen treasuries for 
these groups on a given Sunday. Is it any 
wonder that a cry goes up, “So many calls?” 
Note that it is not the denominational calls. 
There are more separate calls for local 
affairs than for all the work of the kingdom 
at large. It is not the number of denomina- 
tional calls, but the method, or, rather the 
lack of method in the local church. It is not 
fair to blame the church at large for a lack 
of correlation of wise financial methods in 
the local church. Some churches are mak- 
ing a real study of their financial plans. 


IV. The Conferences Should Plan for 
Better Financial Methods. 

They should arrange for instruction in 
church financial methods at their annual 
session and in institutes throughout the 
year. These presentations should be made 
by those who know and understand the de- 
nominational plans as represented by the 
Bureau that has the work of stewardship, 
church finances, and the promotion of better 
methods in the churches in charge, so that 
the plans in the conferences have a proper 
correlation also. : 


V. A Denominational Minimum Budget. 


Such should be equitably distributed 
among the conferences and churches as the 
minimum needs, with opportunity for volun- 
tary increase on definite dates in connection 
with the educational program. The distri- 
buticn to conferences and churches should 
be one-fourth cach on number of members, 
value of church property, rate of pastor’s 
ecords of giving. 


swlary, previous 





Christian Education 


W. A. Harper, General Secretary 





S this is being written, the Elon Chau- 

tauqua and Summer School of Methods 
is beginning its first day. The opening 
session’ was held last night (the twenty- 
sixth) with over a hundred registrants, and 
many more will join the school today and 
tomorrow. The members of the _ school 
represent our Christian Churches of North 
Carolina and Virginia, and include many 
pastors, adult leaders, and young people. 


Dr. W. T. Walters, president of the Chau- 
tauqua, presided over the opening session, 
announcing courses being offered in 1926, 
and introduced the members of the faculty. 
The program presents eight International 
Standard Training course units, four gen- 
eral units and four specialization and among 
the members of the faculty are Dr. W. A. 
Harper, Dr. W. T. Walters, Rev. Stanley 
C. Harrell, Rev. John 'G. Truitt, Rev. J. E. 
Morgan, Dr. J. H. Lightbourne, Prof. L. L. 
Vaughn, Rev. B. J. Earp, Rev. and Mrs. H. 
S. Hardcastle, Mrs. W. D. Parry, Rev. F. C. 
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Lester, Mr. Galen Elliott, Rev. W. Q. Mc- 
Knight, Miss Lucy M. Eldredge, Rev. Simon 
Bennett, and others who will come in for 
single lectures. 

All the sessions of the school are being 
held in the new Christian Education Build- 
ing, and during the class sessions a Daily 
Vacation Bible School for the children of 
visitors and the children of Elon College 
is being held under the direction of Prof. 
S. A. Bennett. 

The Bethlehem College Summer School 
will open Sunday, August 8, and continue 
through the following week, also under the 
direction of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion of the Southern Christian Convention. 
This is the last of our Christian Church 
Summer Schools for the 1926 season. 





Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma 8S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 
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Do You Read Yours? 
(00D morning, Mrs. Brown. You are 
eager for the coming of the postman. 
I’ve seen you waiting on the porch for quite 
a while. You must be expecting an im- 
portant letter.” 

“No, Mrs. Clark, but I am expecting an 
important magazine.” 

“Oh yes, I’m always so anxious for The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, too. I can scarcely 
wait until it comes. But let me see, it isn’t 
due until the first of the month.” 

“T am not waiting for The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, tho’ I read that too. But there is 
another magazine that to me is far more 
interesting. It was due yesterday, and I 
just couldn’t get it off my mind. I am so 
eager to learn what is happening, what is 
being done, what our people are giving, that 
—well, surely it will come today.” 

“But what are these things you are watch- 
ing up so closely among ‘our people.’ What 
is this magazine which means so much to 
you that you leave your work this morning, 
and await so eagerly?” 

“Why it is our missionary magazine— 
The Christian Missionary. 

“How very amusing—the Christian mag- 
azine. Why, I don’t remember looking at 
my last month’s magazine at all. I suppose 
I got it and laid it aside.” 

“Surely, Mrs. Clark, at least you noticed 
the covers—” 

“No, I didn’t. Do you mean that you 
enjoy your magazine so much that you look 
forward to it, that you really read it?” 

“Yes, indeed. To me it is a valuable 
friend which I could not get along without 
having. I would feel so ignorant of our 
work, so uninformed about our missionaries. 
It is information that develops interest. 

How can we feel interested when we know 
so little about our work? Even the making 
of the magazine is intensely interesting 
when we know that just thirty-three years 
ago it was started by Dr. and Mrs. Bishop. 
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There is so much of the past and the pres- 
ent, so many loved people connected with 
our work and our magazine that— O, well, 
if you do not read yours, it must be be- 
cause you care little for the work of the 
Kingdom, and love little, our workers.” 

“O, Mrs. Brown, I’m sure the magazine 
will interest me now. TI’ll not throw the 
next one aside. I’m glad our society 
budgets it. Here comes the postman. I 
hope he will have mine too. I'll look for- 
ward to the middle of the month, after this.” 

Mrs. JOHN THAYER. 


Dayton, Ohio. 





Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. MebD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 











Let All Have a Chance 


OT long since in a meeting cf those in- 

terested in promoting evangelism in the 
State of Ohio, there was a discussion as to 
the selection of personal workers for evan- 
gelistic campaigns. There’ were those who 
advocated that only persons who seemed es- 
pecially qualified should be asked to de this 
work. We listened with interest to this dis- 
cussion, and were finally compelled to voice 
what has been a growing conviction on our 
part, that every person is capable of win- 
ning somebody else to Jesus Christ. God 
meant it so, and we dc not believe that any 
evangelistic program can be entirely suc- 
cessful that does not call into action the per- 
sonality of every one in the group. There is 
some one among the acquaintances of each 
of us whom we may personally win to 
Christ. There is a peculiar joy and such a 
fine reaction that ccmes to anyone having 
won another to Christ that it would be un- 
fair to. arrange any sort of program that 
would deprive the individual Christian of 
this effect upon his own life, to say noth- 
ing of the value to the Kingdom of winning 
the convert. 


The task cf the church and evangelist is 
to so arrange, under the leadership of the 
Holy Spirit, that those who do personal work 
seek only those with whom they necessarily 
would have the greatest influence. An oc- 
casional mistake may be made; but it is 
better, when all are led by the Spirit, to let 
all have a chance in this blessed work than 
to set ourselves up as judges as to whcm the 
Lord is to use in this work. 

We quote the following from Cortland 
Myers: 


This werk of soul winning carries with it 
the greatest possibility for the elevation of 
character. Not asceticism, but activity is 
the secret of growth in Christ and the 
knowledge of Christ. Not the monastery, 
but the manufactory may be the place of the 
greatest advance in the Christian life. Not 
in the convent, but in the church is the 
greatest opportunity for spiritual culture. 
We are in the world tc save others, and by 
that very service we are bringing the best 
into our own lives. He helps himself most 
who helps another most. In spiritual ex- 
ercise is the secret of strength. When one 
is actually engaged in personal work to res- 
cue others, doubts vanish, sensitiveness dis- 
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appears, self-ccnsciousness is banished, envy 
is lost, jealousy takes to itself wings, and 
anxiety and dissatisfaction and unrest 
change into peace and quiet and calm. The 
noble elements of character rush into life 
along this pathway of personal work. 





The General Convention 


Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 





Official Notice 


HE General Convention of the Christian 
Church will meet in regular quadrennial 
session in the First Christian Church, Ur- 
bana, Illinois, on Wednesday, October 20. 
1926, at two p. m., and continue its sessions 
until the work of the Convention is com- 
pleted. 
(Signed by) 
F. G. CorFFIN, Albany, Missouri, 
President of The General Convention 
of the Christian Church. 
J. F. BURNETT, Dayton, Ohio, 
Secretary of The General Convention 
of the Christian Church. 


EV. OMER S. THOMAS, Secretary for 

the Department of Home Missions of The 
General Convention of the Christian Church, 
submitted his resignation as Secretary of 
the Department, subject to the will of the 
Executive Board. The reason for the resig- 
nation is that he has accepted the pastorate 
of the Covington, Ohio, Church, and expects 
to move there sometime in August, 1926. 
The Executive Board adopted the following 
resolutions: 

Resolved, That the Executive Board do 
not accept his resignation. 

Resolved, That the Executive Board ac- 
cept the provisicns submitted by Dr. Thom- 
as, that he be allowed to supply the church 
on Sundays, provided that such services 
shall not in any way interfere with his offi- 
cial duties; that he be allowed to retain 
$5.00 of the $25.00 he receives for such 
weekly service, for extra travel to and from 
Covington to Dayton, turning the remaining 
$20.00 into the Home Mission Fund of the 
Convention, so long as he receives a salary 
from the Home Mission treasury; that when 
he is engaged in official work, and is thereby 
required to furnish a supply for Covington, 
that no amount of the supply money shall 
be due the Home Missicn Fund. 


HAVE been asked “If it is wise for a 

church frequently to change its clerk.” 
To this question I answer, No, if the clerk 
is faithful and efficient; and Yes, if he is 
not. 

I have a card from a clerk in New Eng- 
land, explaining the delay in reply to an 
inquiry mailed to her. She has been faith- 
ful and efficient, and was courteous enough 
to explain the delay in her reply. Such 
clerks ought not to be displaced, so long as 
they are able and willing tc serve. 

Then I have a letter from a retired clerk, 
in the Middle West, who writes me that she 
took my card to her successor in office, who, 
when she saw it, backed away _ saying, 
“Don’t bring me any more. I have enough 
to manage now.” The retiring clerk told 
her that it would require but a moment to 
fill it out, and, as it was an United States 
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postal card, and self-addressed, it would be 
but little trcuble and cost her nothing, but 
she would not touch it. The sooner such 
clerks are removed the better, and the 
church that has the good of the cause at 
heart will not hesitate to rid itself of such 
indifference and inefficiency. 


Then I have a letter from a faithful serv- 
ant, farther west than Ohio, telling me of 
an efficient clerk that has been displaced 
through jealousy. 


The office of clerk, in a local church, is 
far tco important to be held by one who 
lacks interest, or is incapable of official serv- 
ice. Churches will hardly suffer more from 
poorly equipped pastors than from ineffi- 
cient or indifferent clerks. 


The office of clerk is a place of honor, re- 
sponsibility, and service, and anyone not 
willing to meet the responsibility and ren- 
der the service shculd not accept the honor, 
but once the honor is accepted, the responsi- 
bility acknowledged, the service should be 
rendered up to the full measure of the re- 
quirement. The responsibility is inherent in 
the office, and to accept the office is a prom- 
ise to render the service, and a promise 
made and not kept means defeat, to say the 
least. Churches should use great care in 
selecting their clerks, and when one makes 
gocd in the office, that one should not be dis- 
placed, so long as service is possible. In- 
accurate reports often do great injustice to 
the whole church. We are doing more, giv- 
ing more, and are entitled to more credit 
than our reports show. 


The officers of the General Conventicn are 
entirely dependent upon conference officers 
for their information, and conference offi- 
cers are dependent upon church clerks, and 
unless there is a faithful, efficient clerk, the 
reports will not be complete, and the con- 
ference will, to that extent, be misrepre- 
sented. 

In replying to the inquiry concerning the 
retirement of church clerks, and the electicn 
of their successors, let me emphasize the 
fact that the churches that have good and 
efficient clerks cannot keep them too long, 
nor treat them too well, and those that have 
indifferent, unfaithful, and inefficient clerks 
cannot get rid of them too soon. 





Foreign Missions 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





7E are sorry indeed to announce that 

Miss Ruth Kirkpatrick, who has been 
under appcintment to go to Japan, has de- 
cided not to give herself to overseas service. 
All arrangements had been completed for 
her to become a teacher in the great Wom- 
an’s Christian College of Tokyo, and we 
were expecting her to sail with the Mc- 
Knights in September. But during her year 
of special study in Northwestern Univer- 
sity she heard and heeded the call of the 
home. She plans to teach next winter and 
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in the spring will become the happy mistress 
cf a Methodist parsonage. 


While we deeply regret the loss of Miss 
Kirkpatrick, we have no word of criticism 
to offer. Her decision was not hastily 
made. She has shown a very fine Christian 
attitude in all of her dealings with the Mis- 
sion Board and this change in her plans 
came only after most careful and prayerful 
consideration. We wish her great victory 
and blessing in her future course. 


During these changing experiences Miss 
Ruth has repeatedly expressed the hope and 
the determination that her life in its new 
capacity might continue to count much for 
the missionary cause, and we believe it will. 
She continues to manifest much interest in 
our own work, particularly through her 
home church, Antioch, of the Western In- 
diana Conference. The young people of this 
church had already begun to raise a fund 
to help send her tc Japan. They, too, have 
shown a wonderful spirit in the face of this 
change, for at a recent meeting of the 
Young People’s Congress of that conference 
when they were reporting progress on their 
Young People’s goal of $500 toward the 
McKnight Living Link fund, these Antioch 
ycung people came forward and laid down 
a splendid gift that electrified the Congress 
and brought them much encouragement. 


E have just announced in the August 

Christian Missionary that the Mc- 
Knights would sail September 7, but word 
just received as we write is to the effect 
that Mrs. McKnight’s mother continues 
seriously ill and there is a strong probabil- 
ity that they may have to postpone their 
sailing a few weeks. We will do cur best 
to keep our readers informed in this column 
from week to week. 


N listing the names of missionary in- 
structors in our summer schools we neg- 
lected to mention that of Miss Beryl Mc- 
Reynolds, who led the second-year group cf 
young people at Defiance. As the Superin- 
tendent of Young People under our national 
Woman’s Board, she is a real factor in the 
development of missionary education in our 
whole church. We have nct learned who 
handled the subject of missions at the Wad- 
ley, Alabama, School. 


HE Amesbury, Massachusetts, Church, 

Rev. A. H. Fielder pastor, sent a self- 
denial offering of twenty-six dollars for for- 
eign missions, and in addition to this they 
send a regular quarterly offering for this 
cause, raised through the weekly offering 
for benevolences. The three quarterly cffer- 
ings thus far this year, aside from the self- 
denial offering, amount to more than their 
entire offering as a church last year. Both 
the Sunday-school and Christian Endeavor 
society have made offerings this year be- 
yond their gifts of the previous year. That 
is constructive work on the part cf pastor 
and people, and we greatly appreciate such 
co-operation and loyalty to the cause. Would 
that we had more pastors and churches like 
these. 
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Jethro’s Wise Counsel 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUGUST 15, 1926 
Exodus 18: 1-27 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—To each one his work.— 
Mark 13:34. 
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HOME DAILY READINGS 

Monday, August 9—Jethro Visits Moses. 
Exod. 18:1-12. 
Tuesday, August 10—Jethro’s Wise 
Counsel. Exod, 18:13-24. 
Wednesday, August 11—Diversities of 
Gifts. 1 Cor. 12:1-11. 
Thursday, August 12—Working To- 
gether. 1 Cor, 12:12-31. 
Friday, August 13—The Parable of the 
Talents, Matt. 25:14-29. 
Saturday, August 14—Wise Master 
Builders. 1 Cor. 3:10-15. 
Sunday, August 15—Jehovah Our 
Counselor. Psalm 106:1-15. 

i. 

wr 








WORSHIP AND SONG 


A Violin Solo. 

The Model Prayer—By the whole school. 

Hymn—"“‘Jesus, Thou Divine Companion,” 
No. 196 in “Worship and Song.” 

Exodus 18:13-24—-Read by the oldest person 
in the Sunday-school. 

Harvest Is Passing—By the superintendent. 

Hymn—"‘Pass It On,’’ No. 197 in “‘Worship 
and Song.” 

Summer Cheer—By the secretary. 

Prayer—By the oldest teacher in the school. 
Thanks for a place in the Sunday-school 
and for personal responsibility in helping 
to carry on the Lord's work, and a prayer 
for grace to be able to find our place and 
to fill it to the full. 

Hymn—‘‘Hark the Voice of Jesus Calling,” 
No. 199 in “Worship and Song.” 


Lesson Period. 


Moses’ Father-in-law 


OW often it happens that a person or a 

thing has been spoken against so much 
that we can never see anything good in 
them. “Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?” So the idea of mother-in-law 
and father-in-law conveyed to most minds is 
of some person who is a nuisance, a bore, 
or a useless has-been. But in how many 
thousands of instances has the very opposite 
been the case? Many a man and woman 
has been deeply indebted to the kindness 
and the wisdom of a parent-in-law. Do not 
accept those old moss-covered sayings or 
ideas without thought or examination. Most 
of them are untrue. 


Asked Each Other of Their Welfare 


“How are you today?” How common that 
question is, or some similar remark in greet- 
ing. Did you ever stop to think how poor 
the world would be without its greetings? 
What cheer a friendly word brings into the 
human heart. After all, we are all very 
much on the same plane, sometimes up and 
sometimes down. “Say hello and how do 
you do, how’s the world a-using you,” and 
you will feel better and so will the other 
fellow. 


Moses Told .... All That 
Jehovah Had Done 


The Christian world may have become 
weary of the old-time, oft-repeated testi- 
mony. Many times they were repeated much 
as a parrot says, “Pretty Polly,” and seemed 
to have little influence either objectively or 
subjectively. And yet is there not now a 
danger that we shall become like the nine 
who returned not to give thanks, and left 
thanksgiving to the despised Samaritan? It 
will be a sad thing if the redeemed of the 
Lord cease saying so. It is a fact that Je- 
hovah is doing great things for us, and it 
is only common courtesy to say so. 

Jethro Rejoiced 


What is that; a foreigner rejoicing over 
victory and prosperity to another people? 
If a citizen of the United States were told 
how Japan was prospering, would he re- 
joice with his foreign brother? Would the 
war-torn Englishman rejoice over returning 
prosperity to Germany? Or if these are 
extreme situations, would we rejoice over 
the evidences of a new day now apparently 
dawning for Mexico, or for a great revival 
in a sister church, or great growth in a sis- 
ter denomination? Well, after all, just how 
wide are we anyway? 


Too Many Irons in the Fire 


It is great to be ambitious. There is some- 
thing elementally fine in that great Sunday- 
school teacher who wants to become a: great 
singer, or that financial leader who wants 
to become the church organist. And I do 
not know how the church would get along 
without the folk who were willing to do 
more than one job in the church. Yet, 
would it not be well for us to become mas- 
ters in some sphere of Christian activity? 
At any rate, let us not try to do every- 
thing and feii to be effective in any one. 
Sometimes even Moses tries to do too much. 


I Judge ....tI Make Them Know ° 


That is splendid, and we must not seek 
to escape personal responsibility. It is often- 
times easier to Co it yourself than to train 
some one else t. do it. But, mother, «ven 
if easier, should you do the job yourself 
or teach that vaughter to de it, even if 
also it is not done as well? Moses was de- 
stined to be a great leader. Indeed, he had 
already Leen successful, but no one can be 
considered to be a great leader who does 
net train others to carry on his work, or 
who does not set others to work. Carnegie 
could long ago step aside, for he had trained 
cthers to share his task. 


Organize Your Work 


That is the way God makes an effective, 
harmonious universe. Yes there is spontan- 
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eity, but organization does not do away with 
spontaneity. To have your sermon well or- 
ganized or your recitation or your solo 
learned, does not cramp you; it sets you free. 
Those sections and divisions for Israel and 
responsibility within would give freedom for 
effective care and administrations. The day 
and the sun and the winds and the atmos- 
phere are all organized, but that makes all 
the more effectively possible—the breeze, the 


dew, the shower, and the sunset. Set those 
young recruits to their task. “You in your 
small enrrer, and I in mine.” 
Provide .... Able Men 

Is that your aim in local, state or prov- 
ince, and national elections? Are you fol- 
lowing this plan in your church elections? 
Did your conference do it in electing dele- 
gates to our Quadrennial? Will you be 
wisely and worthily represented? 


How Can We Prevent Waste? 
THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR AUGUST 15, 1926 
Luke 15: 11-32; John 6: 1-13 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 

Try a chairless meeting. Have the members, as 
they enter, stand at the back of the room, and as 
they take part they come forward and are seated. 

Have two endeavorers speak on the following topics: 
Waste Through Misuse, Waste Through Disuse. 

Thoughts on the Theme 

UKE 15:18. “Wasted his substance with 

riotous living.” Wasted wealth is a sad 
waste. Hundreds of men and women who 
once possessed wealth have died in poverty 
and want because they did not rightly prize 
or rightly use wealth when they possessed 
it. There is one splendid way to prevent 
this needless waste of money, and that is to 
realize that wealth is a trust and the 
possessor is a steward who must sometime 
give an account of his or her stewardship 
to God, the owner. 

Wasted wealth always means wasted 
opportunities. What fine things this young 
man might have done with this wealth had 
he used it rightly. There were fields of 
philanthropic endeavor he might have en- 
tered. There were the sick, the blind, the 
unfortunate all about him to whom he might 
have ministered with his substance and 
thus blessed others and himself also. There 
were the religious institutions of his day 
that needed ‘the financial aid he could have 
given. He chose to waste it on himself in 
sin and it cursed him and cursed others. 


He not only wasted substance, but he 
wasted life, that which is far more precious 
than substance. Sin took his energy and 
his time and gave him nothing of real value 
in return. We waste life whenever we use 
our God-given powers and time in any way 
which is less than the best way. 

“And no man gave unto him.” Wasted 
friendships. This prodigal, like all prodi- 
gals, wasted one of the choice gifts of life, 
true friendship. He may have thought that 
the gay crowd about him, who flattered him 
and praised his generosity were his friends; 
but when his wealth was wasted he learned 
to his everlasting sorrow the lesson learned 
by thousands of others, that friends in his 
sin were not friends in his want. While 
he was courting the friendship of this fair 
weather crowd, he missed the opportunity 
2aABy plnom 4ey} sdiyspuely BSuruurm jo 


stood by him through cloud and sunshine, 
prosperity and adversity. He wasted this 
golden opportunity. 

John 6:12. “Gather up the fragments 
that remain, that nothing be lost.” We are 
so careless of the little things, not realizing 
that it is the ‘mickles that make the 
muckle.’ We waste the minutes, not realiz- 
ing that they make the hours and the days. 
We waste the pennies, forgetting that they 
make the dollars and the fortune. We 
waste, through thoughtlessness and careless- 
ness, thousands of dollars and golden treas- 
ures of opportunity. Jesus taught the great 
lesson, ‘Let nothing be lost.” Thousands 
of dollars are wasted each year that might 
be saved by a little thoughtfulness. Many a 
gas bill might be cut in half if a little more 
thought were used in the use of gas. Many 
an electric light bill would be materially re- 
duced if light were turned off when it was 
not needed. When a young man, living in 
a city with my mother, where we paid for 
our use of the city water by the year, I 
used sometimes to be careless with the 
water and let it run needlessly away. My 
mother would always rebuke me by saying, 
“Never waste anything. The water will not 
cost you any more because you let it need- 
lessly run away, but you are wasting it for 
some one else who does have to pay for it.” 


To Illustrate 


William Hunt, the artist, was out one day 
with his pupils sketching. One of the young 
men was engaged in sketching a landscape 
bathed in the glory of the setting sun. In 
the foreground stood a large barn. Mr. 
Hunt watched the young man quietly for a 
while, and then said to him most impressive- 
ly: “If you spend so much time in paint- 
ing the shingles on that barn, you will nev- 
er have time to paint the sunset. You will 
have to choose between the two.” We waste 
by low choices.—The Sunday Circle. 


“I dreamed,” said Molly, “that I was 
alone in the big room, and a man came up to 
me with a woman who looked like me but 
was much prettier. She had red cheeks, 
such as the doctor said I might have if I’d 
take my exercises. She was taller, or I 
guess she just looked taller because she 
stood so fine and straight. I began to talk 
to her. She had the sweetest voice and she 
knew everything. She had read all the 
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books that I’ve always meant to read, and 
she could play the piano wonderfully, as I 
might if I only hadn’t stopped practicing. 
And somehow I felt she never lost her tem- 
per as I do, and that everybody who knew 
her must love her. I don’t know how I knew 
all these things, for I’m sure she didn’t 
tell me. I just sort of felt them the way 
you do in dreams. Still I didn’t know who 
she was, and she wouldn’t tell me, so I 
asked the man, and he said, ‘Why, haven’t 
yeu found out yet? She’s the girl you 
might have been.’” We waste by neglecting 
our opportunities—The Sunday-school 
Times. 

Mr. Drummond in his “Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World,” has a chapter on 
“Degeneration,” which to me is far more 
awful than Dante’s vision of hell. He takes 
the little crustacea in the Mammoth Caves 
of Kentucky, and he finds that these ani- 
mals are apparently endowed with perfect 
eyes. He asks, “What do they with these 
eyes in these Stygian waters where reigns 
an everlasting night?” A swift incision with 
the scalpel, a glance with a lens, reveals the 
fact, that while the front of the eye is per- 
fect, the optic nerve is a shrunken, insensate 
thread. They have eyes but they see not. 
They have wasted their power to see 
through disuse.—Selected. 


A policeman pointed to a young man in 
ragged clothes who appeared to be begging, 
and said, “Five years ago that fellow would 
not have associated with anyone who worked 
for a living. He counted his money by the 
hundreds of thousands and spent his sum- 
mers abroad. On the other side he got into 
bad company, squandered all his money, and 
I am informed, came home last year in the 
steerage. We have twice arrested him this 
season for begging on the streets.—Prof. 
Forrest E. Dager. 


The worldly life is always a wasteful life. 
It wastes body and soul. It wastes life and 
health. Sinners waste their Bibles, their 
Sabbaths, the influences of the Spirit, their 
religious training, all their heavenly inher- 
itance, and get nothing but a temporary 
pleasure in return.—F rom Peloubet’s Notes. 


There are several ways of preventing 
waste: 1. Careful planning so that all is 
used; 2. Skillful use of what we have. Much 
waste is caused by ignorance and clumsi- 
ness; 3. Utilizing the surplus. It may be 
given away to others. It may be used in 
other processes. One of the great advances 
of modern times is the utilization of waste 
products. Waste is not always unused sur- 
plus. Unused resources may be wasted as 
much as unused surplus. This is what the 
man who hid his talent in the napkin did. 
Idleness and inactivity waste life as much 
as riotous living does. It is as wasteful to 
do nothing as it is to do wrong. The best 
preventive of waste is a keen sense of 
stewardship, living for the Lord.—From 
Luther League Topics. 


For Discussion 

What is waste? 

Name ways in which we waste time. 

Name ways in which we waste money. 

Name ways in which we waste energy. 

How may we prevent waste in our lives? 

How may we prevent waste in our society ? 

Name some ways in which war is a waste. 

What lessons may we learn from business in the 
elimination of waste? 

When may reading become waste? 

How may we guard against waste in our amuse- 
ments? 

So 


“There never has been an age where it 
was not harder to do right than to do wrong, 
just as there has never been a time when it 
was not harder to swim upstream than 
down.” 
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Choosing a College 


BY WILLIAM A. HARPER 


Secretary of the Department of Education 


HERE are seven considerations which 

should enter into the choice of a college, 
every one of which is of special impor- 
tance in the preparation and the outlook 
which the life is to receive. 

I. Physical Education 

Does the college have an adequate system 
of physical education? Of course, it will 
have athletic features, but athletics must 
not be confused with physical education. 
Does the college afford proper attention to 
the physical development of each pupil? 
What is its record as to health, and do its 
graduates and students live the normal num- 
ber of years? 

Ii. Scholarship 

Is the atmosphere of the institution such 
as to conduce to scholarship? Do its stu- 
dents devote themselves whole-heartedly or 
half-heartedly to the primary purpose of a 
college, the pursuit of useful and uplifting 
knowledge? 

III. Culture 

Are the students cultured and refined, or 
are they coarse and rowdy? Do they give 
evidence that they are acquainted with the 
amenities of life? Are they able to move 
without embarrassment in association with 
their fellows whether of high or low de- 
gree? 

IV. Expense 

Is the college an institution for the sons 
and daughters of the rich, or does it make 
possible for those of limited means the 
opportunities which it offers its students? 
A comment may be made here to this effect: 


Habits of high living developed in college 
have wrecked the careers of numberless 
promising youth. 


Vv. Activities 
Does the college provide activities of a so- 
cial, recreational, literary, and religious na- 
ture, giving its students a well-rounded and 
balanced development for their life? 


VI. Plant 

Is the college plant modern and adapted 
to the development of the growing person- 
ality? Is it an architectural whole, ex- 
pressive of beauty and character? Will 
those who are its students look back with 
pride to their college days when they think 
of the physical equipment which served 
them in their youth as college students? 


VIL. 
Does the college provide a wholesome 
moral, spiritual, and religious atmosphere? 
What is its aim? Does it recognize that 
Christian character is the basic considera- 
tion for every institution of higher learning, 
and that it must not be sacrificed for any 
other aim or goal? 


Environment 


In choosing a college these elements 
should certainly enter into the ultimate de- 
cision, and, when they have been answered 
affirmatively, there need be no hesitation in 
regard to enrollment in the institution. If 
any one of these elements is lacking, there 
should be careful consideration before arriv- 
ing at an ultimate decision. 


The Golden Rule 
A Story 


BY MRS. JOHN 


croft” though she had no children or 

grandchildren. Long ago there had 
been three little children in her home, but 
diphtheria had claimed them all, within a 
few days. Ever since that time she had 
loved every child in the town, and as she 
grew older they began to call her affection- 
ately, “Grandma Bancroft.” She liked it, 
and even the older people used the name. 

In her yard were great swings on the big 
maple trees; a croquet set was always in 
place, and there was a big sandpile and 
somé fine teeters. Any children were wel- 
come to come and play there on one condi- 
tion: there must be no quarreling. 

“QO Grandma Bancroft, see what I’ve 
brought you!” cried Chester, one morning, 
on his way to school. 

“What beautiful iris!” said Mrs. Ban- 
croft. “I am delighted to have it. I will 
put it in the big Japanese vase by the fire 
place. Thanks very much.” 

Chester ran on to school with a glow of 


F, core ONE called her “Grandma Ban- 
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pleasure, that he had made Grandma Ban- 
croft happy. 


She took the flowers into the living room 
and arranged them in the big vase. The 
effect was delightful. Suddenly Grandma 
gave a start, and looked at the flowers more 
closely. She could not remember that any- 
thing so rare and lovely had ever grown in 
Chester’s yard, but she did recall that the 
Holton place had a long border of wonderful 
Japanese iris. Chester passed their place 
each morning on his way to school. She 
felt troubled, and all the morning, as she 
went about her work she wondered where 
Chester obtained those lovely flowers. 


In the afternoon Morton and John ran up 
to the door, as they passed, and handed 
Grandma some golden daffodils and white 
lilacs. Their faces shone with pleasure as 
they received her thanks. But as they ran 


down the street, she looked first at the 
flowers and then at the racing boys, with a 
Someway, she could not 


troubled frown. 
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recall daffodills or lilacs in the yard of 
either boy. 

After a long period of thought, she put on 
a street dress and went out in the bright 
May sunshine. Slowly she walked down the 
shady street to the Holton place. Near the 
entrance gate she saw a gardner working 
among some tall flowers, while Mr. Holton 
stood beside him with a frown upon his 
usually pleasant face. 

“Good morning, Mr. Holton,—no, it’s 
afternoon, isn’t it? What beautiful iris you 
have there!” 

The frown smoothed itself out. Mr. Hol- 
ton loved flowers and like to talk about his 
garden beds and rare shrubs. 

“Yes, we have some very rare varieties. 
I fear, however, that we shall have to move 
the whole iris bed up near the house where 
the boys cannot tear off the flowers.” 

“Beg pardon,” said the gardner, “but I 
don’t think it’ll do you any good. The crab 
apple tree isn’t twenty feet from the house, 
and you didn’t get a peck off of it last year, 
did you? The boys just reached up, filled 
their pockets, and were off like lightning. I 
say they ought to be arrested,—the little 
blackguards!” 

“Miles is angry,” explained Mr. Holton, 
“because about two dozen of our finest iris 
blossoms were so roughly pulled off this 
morning that the bulbs were jerked wholly 
out of the ground. Of course that injures 
their growth another year. The children 
are indeed very lawless. Last summer sev- 
eral little girls ran over to the rose garden 
and broke off whole branches full of bloom. 
Some of the tea roses did not bloom again 
all the reason.” 

Grandma Bancroft was remembering a 
little tea at Mrs. Hill’s the summer before, 
where the decorations consisted of very love- 
ly tea roses. She had wondered where Mrs. 
Hill was able to secure such large branches 
of blooms. Could it be that Ethel and 
Harriet had robbed Mr. Holton’s rose gar- 
den for their mother? But in that case, 
surely Mrs. Hill must have known all about 
it,—could it be? 

“I am very sorry,” she said. “I am just 
wondering if our boys and girls don’t real- 
ize that it is wrong to take other people’s 
flowers and fruit. I must look into the 
matter.” 

“I wish you could do something to stop 
them,” sighed Mr. Holton. “I like children 
but I also like to enjoy my flowers and fruit. 
The children in this town are just. little 
vandals.” 

Grandma Bancroft was much grieved to 
hear such a criticism upon the children she 
loved. Could it be true? 

She walked slowly on, down the street and 
turned finally upon a short street set out 
with graceful birches. At the third house 
on the right she turned into make a call. 

Young Mrs. Jarvis greeted her warmly 
and they were soon busily discussing some 
work to be undertaken by the missionary 
society. 

Suddenly the back door was opened wide, 
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and a six year old boy ran in with shining 
eyes. 

“Look, mother!” he said, “They’re for you. 
He held out a small cluster of big lilies of 
the valley and long stemmed purple violets. 

“Oh, how pretty!” cried Mrs. Jarvis, tak- 
ing them from his hand, and breathing in 


the perfume. “I know where you got them! 
No one but Mrs. Davenport has such big 
lilies-of-the valley. How kind she was to 
send them to me.” Mrs. Jarvis rose to put 
water in @ vase. 

Grandma Bancroft hesitated, then decided 
to speak. 

“Mrs. Davenport couldn’t have given them 
to Bennie, for she went to Lowell yesterday 
to spend two weeks with her sick sister.” 

Mrs. Jarvis looked surprised. ‘Oh, well, 
I suppose Thomas was at the house while 
his mother is away, and gave these to 
Bennie.” 

Bennie had turned away, and now started 
for the door. 

“Wait, Bennie,” said Grandma. “Who 
was in Mrs. Davenport’s yard to give you 
flowers? Thomas has gone East for a long 
trip.” 

Bennie hesitated, then started again for 
the door, without answering. 

“Come back!” said his mother, “and tell 
us who gave you the flowers.” She was be- 
ginning to look a little troubled. 

“Nobody gave them to me. I jes’ picked 
‘em. There wasn’t anyone around, so it was 
all right. David and Hal and Rosie took 
some, too.” 

“Oh, dear!” cried his mother. “I never 
dreamed you would think of taking flowers 
without leave. Have you taken other flowers 
that way?” 

“Oh sure! All the kids do.” 

Mrs. Jarvis sank into a chair. “Well, I 
suppose I should have questioned him be- 
fore, but I never thought of it. I always 
thought people gave him the flowers.” 

“He is learning from the older ones,” said 
Grandma, sadly. We must stop the older 
children from stealing. Bennie is young 
and you can easily train him to right think- 
ing. I am trying to find a way to help the 
others.” 

All that evening, she sat and looked at the 
Japanese iris, the daffodils, and white lilacs. 
Finally she smiled, and began to make 
preparations for bed. 

The next day was Saturday, and fourteen 
boys were racing through Grandma’s yard, 
playing tag and leapfrog, and using the big 
swings. 

Grandma came out in the sunshine and 
sat down on a long, stone bench. 

“Chester,” she called, “don’t you think it 
would be fine if I had a bed of Japanese 
iris along the edge of the lawn over there 
from the spirea to the phlox bed?” 

“Yes, I’ll say it would! Are you going to 
put it in now?” 

“TI don’t know,” she said, soberly. “I was 
passing the Holton place yesterday, and Mr. 
Holton showed me his fine bed of rare iris 
badly torn up by boys. He spent much 





money to secure the bulbs and expected to 
have much pleasure from them. It seems 
too bad that we have thieves about, doesn’t 
it? I wouldn’t like to buy iris bulbs and 
have the blossoms stolen, and the bulbs 
pulled from the ground.” 

All the children had stopped playing now, 
and were looking at Chester, for several 
had seen him with the iris blooms, and they 
speedily told the rest. 

Chester looked red and uncomfortable. 
“Why, why—” he stammered, “‘it isn’t steal- 
ing to take a few flowers.” 

“Why not?” asked Grandma, sadly. “Were 
the flowers yours?” 

“N-n-no,” he said, getting redder than 
before, “but stealing is taking money or 
jewelry or something you want to use for 
yourself. Everybody helps himself to fruit 
and flowers, and no one cares.” 

“Are you sure about that? It seemed to 
me that Mr. Holton cared very much. And 
I saw old Mr. Norris looking very sadly at 
a badly broken white lilac bush,” she added, 
looking at Morton and John. They were 
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WHY I LOVE THE BIBLE 
BECAUSE it glows with the light and 


love of Christ; because it shows me 
him who walked the earth and hung 
upon the cross, that he might save such 
men as I; because it brings me what he 
revealed of the living God and Father, 
whom to know is life eternal. 


Because it shames me, inspires me, 
and calls me upward. It is the book 
of faith and hope and love, of comfort, 
holiness, and power, of salvation and 
eternal life. It is my truest visible 
guide to the right knowledge and ex- 
perience of God, the true estimating of 
myself and my life, and the spirit in 
which I may live worthily with men. 

Because out of it | may gather, and 
have gathered, a little book most 
precious, a Bible from within the Bible, 
which | bind to my heart and carry in 
my memory and live within lights and 
darkness, a treasure of the strongest 
and sweetest words for the soul that 
were ever known. 


—William Newton Clarke. 
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looking very hard at a big tree down the 
street, and did not reply, though they turned 
very red. 

Suddenly Grandma arose, and said pleas- 
antly, ‘“‘Well, do you all feel the same way 
about stealing? Is it all right for me to 
take something I want from anyone else if 
it’s something I’m not going to use for my- 
self?” 

“Sure!” they all cried, in a relieved tone. 
“If you take something that doesn’t do you 
any good, just for fun, that isn’t stealing,— 
it’s just ‘hooking.’ ” 

The next week was a strange one to the 
children of that neighborhood. Chester 
brought a big Washington State apple to 
Grandma’s yard to eat, and laid it on the 
stone bench while he used to swing. When 
he went back for it, there was no apple to 
be seen. All the children stoutly denied all 
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knowledge of it, and Chester went home, 
angry. 

The next night Rosie and Ethel wheeled 
their big doll carriages into the yard and 
left the dolls peacefully sleeping while they 
played a game of croquet. When they were 
ready to go home both dolls had lost their 
pretty knitted caps and sweaters, and the 
afghan that had been around them. They 
hunted for half an hour but found no trace 
of them. At last the little girls had to go 
home, very sorrowfully. 

Harriet lost her copy book, of which she 
was very proud, and Jimmy lost a sack of 
his pet “glassies.” Ida lost her favorite hair 
ribbon, and John his eversharp pencil. In- 
deed, by the end of the week nearly every 
child had lost something he valued. 

“Grandma,” cried Morton, “there’s cer- 
tainly a thief around your yard, and I think 
we ought to have a policeman come and find 
him, don’t you?” 

“Well, now,” said Grandma, “I just feel 
that all these things will turn up some day. 
I can’t think anyone would really steal your 
things.” 

“Yes, Grandma, they’re really stolen,” 
said Jimmy: “they’re gone for good. 
hunted in every possible place.” 

“T don’t like to believe that you will never 
see your treasures again. Keep on search- 
ing.” 

But as the days passed, more and more 
things were lost, either in their own homes 
or in Grandma’s yard, and not one had ever 
been recovered. 

After several weeks, Grandma said to 
Morton one day: “What do you do with 
things that you ‘hook’ just for fun?” 

“Oh, when it’s green apples or peaches, 
we use them to hit each other with. It’s lots 
of fun! If it’s ripe fruit, we eat it. If it is 
just flowers we give ’em away. Other things 
we probably throw around to have a good 
time.” 

“Thank you,” said Grandma, gravely. 
“You can eat the fruit and still not be steal- 
ing it, can you?” 

Morton looked uncomfortable, but replied, 
promptly; “Sure! All the kids do!” 

In a short time Grandma came out of the 
house and began to throw a sackful of 
marbles in all directions. They rolled un- 
der the peonies and got lost in the grass. 
Jimmy caught sight of the sack and flew 
to claim it. 

“O Grandma!” he gasped, with deep re- 
proach, “that was my sack of glassies that 
I wanted so much, and you’ve thrown them 
all away!” 

“Yes,” said Grandma, “I threw them 
away because I don’t want them.” 


We’ve 


The children all stared at her in amaze- 
ment. The older ones wondered if she had 
gone crazy. 

She went back into the house and soon 
appeared at an upstairs window. In her 
hands were scme pink and blue articles that 
she threw out to the breeze. Rosie cried: 
“There’s my doll’s sweater!” and reached up 
for it, but the breeze had landed it on a 
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little branch of the pear tree near its top, 
and there it stuck. The other doll’s posses- 
sions went sailing off in the air into other 
yards. 

Chester saw Grandma throw his fine big 
apple away out over the pear tree, but when 
he ran for it, it was all spoiled. Hal saw 
Grandma stand by the window and eat the 
pig red banana he had lost the day before; 
and then Harriet’s copy book went sailing 
out on the breeze. The children were too 
astounded for words. Who would have be- 
lieved that Grandma would steal things and 
then throw them away? 

After a few moments Grandma came out 
and sat down on the stone bench. “Well,” 
she said, “I’ve been trying your definition 
of ‘hooking,’ and I really can’t see any fun 
in it at all. It would have been fun to 
throw away the glassies and other things, 
only that I couldn’t help seeing how badly 
it made the real owners feel. I couldn’t 
enjoy the banana as I would like, because I 
saw that Hal was disappointed not to have 
a” 

“Uncle Nat gave it to me,” said Hal, 
“and I never tasted a red one in all my 
life.’ He was nearly crying. 

“I suppose you feel much as Mr. Lewis 
did last summer. He had planted an apri- 
cot tree as an experiment and was very 
anxious to learn what the fruit would be 
like. Some boys ‘hooked’ it all before he 
had a chance to try even one taste.” 

“Now I never eat apples, but I thought 
it would be fun, perhaps, to take that big 
one of Chester’s and throw it at some one. 
The boys ‘hook’ all the crab apples from Mr. 
Holton’s tree just to throw at one another. 
Mr. and Mrs. Holton are very fond of crab 
apple jelly but have not been able to make 
even one glass from the apples on the tree 
they set out. It is disappointing, isn’t it?” 

Suddenly Chester stood up very straight. 
I understand what you’ve been doing now, 
Grandma. Yovu’re trying to show us that 
‘hooking’ is really stealing, and even when 
it’s just fun for us, it makes the real owner 
feel badly. I guess you’re right. I was mad 
when I lost my one big apple, and some- 
times we’ve taken nearly every crab apple 
on Mr. Holton’s tree just to throw them at 
each other. I’ll tell you right now that after 
this I am not going to touch a flower or an 
apple or even,—even,—a toothpick that 
doesn’t belong to me!” 

“Bravo!” said Grandma. “Did any of 
you really enjoy having your possessions 
‘hooked’ from you? No? I thought not. 
Well, there’s a verse in the Bible that says 
we are to do to others as we want them to 


do to us. I wonder if you will remember 
that in the future and respect other people’s 
property?” 

“Yes, we will, we will!” the children cried 
heartily. 

“Good! Then come into the house and 


eat up a pan of cookies freshly made. And 
each of you who lost anything will find the 
lost article or something just like it await- 
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ing you on the dining room table. No, no!” 
she added, a moment later, laughing, “don’t 
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hug me; just be good to your neighbors!” 
—Junior Missionary Magazine. 


Parable of the Radio 
Little Things of Life 


BY REV. FRANK H. GARDNER 


Fyou should read the book of Judges at 
any time, you will come across a beautiful 
little story about seven hundred men who 
could sling stones with their left hands and 
could hit at a hair’s breadth and not miss. 
I remember my experiences with slinging 
stones and it seems that I can almost feel 
even now where that stone hit my head in- 
stead of the mark some distance away. It 
really is quite a feat on the part of a boy 
who can sling a stone with any degree of 
accuracy, and especially when he can throw 
them to hit the mark at a hair’s breadth and 
not miss. No wonder that these men were 
called chosen men, for I can see that the 
success of a whole army might depend upon 
such men as these. 

They say that a miss is as good as a mile, 
but if anyone is really slinging stones at 
me, I much prefer the mile to the mere miss. 

This little detail about.being able to fire 
with such accuracy, however, comes into our 
life of today. If the bulb is not screwed in 
quite tight, there is no light. A ship was 
lost on our Atlantic coast some years ago 
because the compass was a hair’s breadth 
out of the way. The little vibrations of the 
(r- 








IF you cannot get on with two or three 

people, says Albert Edward Wiggam, 
there may be something wrong with 
them. But if you cannot get on with 
ten or twelve people, there is some- 
thing wrong with you. 
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human voice will set in motion a great mass 
of snow and ice on the hillside. A _ little 
water in my spark plugs will short circuit 
them so that my auto will refuse to go, and 
even a little bit of tiny grime on the timer 
will cause the engine to act like mad. I 
go to my radio and attempt to tune in, and 
I find that I have all the medley of a farm 
yard and menagerie all in one. Such squeals 
and howls and yells. It seems almost as if 
a hundred animals had been turned loose in 
my loud speaker. Then I turn one of the 
dials seemingly not more than an _ hair’s 
breadth and I am listening to a famous man 
or some star singer or some splendid string 
instrument and it could not be clearer if 
they were in the room with me. Just a hair’s 
breadth and there is all the difference be- 
tween squeals and hollers and yells and 
groans and death-curdling noises and that of 
the sweetest music that has ever been pro- 
duced. 

There is a little life over in Scotland. A 
humble bookseller who lives very quietly and 
without much ado is a teacher in a Sunday- 
school, and we might say when it was 
stormy or hot or too cold that it would not 


make much difference whether he went or 
not, but he has tuned his life to a hair’s 
breadth. And there is a pastor,of one of 
the biggest Presbyterian churches in Pasa- 
dena today as a result of that tuning. More 
than that, scattered in the United States, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, South 
America, and India there are some thirty- 
seven preachers and missionaries who are 
doing a noble work for world service due 
to the loyal devotion of this book seller. 
Think what this one man would have 
missed, or perhaps the world would have 
missed, if he had not tuned in aright with 
God. 

That was an unimportant service one 
stormy night in London. There was the 
pastor of the church, the visiting preacher, 
and a young man who had come in out of 
the storm. But it was hair breadth tuning 
in. That youth was William Duncan, and 
I do not suppose that any one man has done 
more for a single race of men than has 
William Duncan for the Indians of Alaska. 
It seems to me that I could cite incidents 
all day long of men, if they had failed to 
tune in aright, it would have meant a 
serious loss to this world life of ours. 

It is no small thing to stay away from the 
church service after all. Your attitude 
might wreck a life by so doing. It is no 
small thing to refuse to take the class at 
Sunday-school. That boy may never come 
again because no one was willing to take the 
class in the absence of the teacher who 
was ill. 

Our Heavenly Father, kindly impress up- 
on us the value of these little things of life: 
The need of a smile, the need of a word of 
cheer, the need of being loyal to the serv- 
ices of the church, the need of accepting 
responsibility when we possibly can do so, 
the need of putting the Kingdom of God first 
in our plans of life. Teach us that even a 
hair’s breadth dodging of obligation may 
mean a whole lot to somebody else. Teach 
us fully to measure up to that for which we 
are apprehended. Cause us to be wholly sur- 
rendered so that you can turn the dials of 
our lives just as thou dost desire. Bend us 
that we may be willing that we may be 
fashioned even to the measure of a single 
hair’s breadth that we may be of service to 
the world in which we live. Forbid that 
we should be leaving behind an’ influence of 
squeals and hollers and yells when it is 
possible to be so bent under thine hand to 
an hair’s breadth that we may leave nothing 
but sweetness wherever we go. Let our 
lives be of service and music and song 
rather than out of harmony with thee and 
our brother man. 
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The Zoo 


Mary and Thomas and little Lou 

Went one day to visit the zoo, 

Lions and tigers, they saw, and bears, 
Antelopes, ostriches, Belgian hares, 
Camels and foxes and snakes and birds, 
Reindeer and chamois and deer in herds, 
Walruses, prairie dogs, seals, and beagles, 
Zebras, elephants, wildcats, eagles, 

“That elephant really is enormous!” 

Said little Thomas. 


The lions roared and the gray wolves howled; 


The monkeys chattered, the black bears 
growled; 

The nightingale sang, and the parrots 
talked; 


The ducks and herons quacked 
and squawked; 
There was grunting and squealing 
and laughing and cooing, 
Shrieking and barking and puffing 
and neighing. 
“They make as much noise as a crowd of 
boys! 
I like a canary,” 
Said little Mary. 


There were hides and skins and fur and 
feathers, 
To wear in different climates and weathers. 
There were snouts and tusks and beaks and 
trunks, 
For gathering food in strips and chunks; 
Webb-feet and claws and hoofs and tails, 
Long hair and short hair, stripes and scales, 
Horns and antlers and tusks and teeth, 
Wings above and fins beneath. 
“Whatever each animal needs to do 
He is made to fit,” 
Cried little Lou. 
—Ethel C. Brown, in The Youth’s 
Companion. 


Benny’s Beans 
By Hilda Rithmond 


T was one stormy day in February when 
the snow was piled so high that Benny 
got stuck in a drift in his rubber boots, and 
had to be pulled out by Big Brother Jack, 
that his little garden set came to him. You 
see the garden set had started away from 
the big city where Aunt Emily lived in time 
for the garden time of the year before, but 
the clerk who boxed up the little rake and 
spade and hoe and shovel made a mistake 
and it was a long time before the little box 
got to the right destination. 

“I’m going to raise beans!” announced 
Benny the minute the tools were out of the 
box. “Just beans. I’m going to have two 
long rows in the garden. My, but beans are 
good!” 

“Who’s going to spade the two long 
rows?” teased Jack. 

“My big brother!” said ‘Benny, who was 
his big brother’s chum. “If you will spade 
the ground I’ll do all the rest.” 

“What will you pay me?” 

“The biggest dish of beans when they are 
cooked.” 

So Jack spaded the soil and then, as the 
little rake seemed rather unequal to the 
hard task, he raked it nicely and made a 
long trench for the white beans. “Now I 
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want to do all the rest myself,” said Benny, 
who was afraid Jack might expect to do 
some of the nice easy work since he had done 
the hard job. “I’ll put three beans in each 
hill and cover them up.” 

Jack was glad to be excused for the base- 
ball team was playing that afternoon and 
he was in a hurry to join his mates. Benny 
dropped the beans in six hills and then Dick 
Rule whistled for him to come. 

Grandfather found the beans where Benny 
spilled them when he ran to answer Dick’s 
call and he patiently picked them up and 
planted them, because a rain was coming up 
and it was time the beans were in the 
ground. Benny never thought of them un- 
til the next day and then he could not find 
a single bean on the ground. 

It would take too long to tell all that hap- 
pened to the beans all summer. Grandmoth- 
er watered them with the garden hose when 
Benny was away visiting Tommy Pearce, 
Grandfather hoed them and pulled out the 
weeds, Aunt Molly chased the hen away that 
was scratching them out by the roots, old 
Mr. Tompkins took a stick and drove away 
a dog that was wallowing in the soft earth, 
and everybody in the neighborhood was in- 
terested in the bean garden. 

They did not grow quite like Jack’s fam- 
ous bean stalk, but in the autumn there 
were hundreds of stiff pods where once soft, 
tender green pods had hung. The leaves 
were all gone aud the rows did not look very 
nice, but in each pod were white, firm beans. 
Benny started to pick them one beautiful au- 
tumn day, but Billy Kent called to him to 
go nutting, so the basket was dropped and 
what few beans were in it rolled away in 
the weeds. Susan coming out of the kitchen 
to gather in the clothes saw a storm com- 
ing, and she stopped to pick all the dry pods 
and take them into the woodhouse where 
the chore boy shelled them the next week. 

And then one cold winter day Benny’s 
mother washed some beans very nicely and 
baked them in the oven a long, long time, 
and at supper time the dish was placed be- 
fore Benny’s plate and he proudly helped 
everybody to the brown, steaming, delicious 
things. 

And everybody said: 
beans are good!” 

Kenton, Ohio. 


“My, but Benny’s 


The Natural Pearl 


TO, grandmother,” Amanda said, “I do 
believe in polish. I think that I am just 
as good as Chloe, even though she is so 
polite. I would do just as much for you as 
Chloe would for her grandmother. Of 
course Chloe’s manners bring her a great 
deal of admiration, but I do not think I 
want to give up my naturalness for her 
polish.” 
“Wait a moment,” grandmother said, ris- 
ing and going into her room. 
Amanda wondered what grandmother was 
going to do. “You never can tell what she 
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is going to do,” she laughed to herself. “She 
is so full of surprises.” 
In a moment grandmother was back with 


a tiny little box. “Here,” she said, lifting 
off a layer of pink cotton, “is the only real 
treasure I have.” 

She laid before Amanda’s surprised eyes 
two pearls of good size, one shaped and 
polished, a thing beautiful to behold, the 
other still in the rough but of great value, 
fully as valuable as the polished one. 

“Oh, grandmother,” Amanda gasped, pick- 
ing up the polished pearl, “it is the most 
beautiful thing I have ever seen.” 

“The other,” grandmother said, “is just as 
valuable. It only needs polishing.” 

Amanda looked at the unpolished pearl. 
“Perhaps it is,” she said thoughtfully. 


“You have said,” grandmother went on, 
taking up the polished pearl, “that you do 
not want to lose any of your naturalness. Do 
you think that this pearl has lost any of its 
real beauty or value by being polished?” 


Amanda looked up, surprised. “Why, no, 
grandmother,” she said. “I think it is much 
more beautiful and its real value is brought 
out. You do not have to be a jeweler to 
know its value.” 


“Then,” said grandmother, “do you think 
that you would have to lose any of your 
goodness or kind-heartedness by putting on 
a little polish and manners?” 

Amanda was silent a moment. “No, 
grandmother,” she said, smiling, “I guess I 
wouldn’t. I wonder what made me think 
that I could not be mannerly and good at 
heart too.” 


“When I first came here,” grandmother 
said, “it took some time for me to come to 
the decision that, under all my grand- 
daughter’s bruskness and quick temper, she 
was a pearl of great value. But what 
would she be if she were polished?” 

“IT think,” Amanda said, “that there will 
be as much difference as there is between 
these two pearls in my hand.”—Selected. 


Right Side Out 


— was cross; nothing pleased him. At 

last his mother said: “Jack, I want you 
to go right up to your room and put on all 
your clothes wrong side out.” 

Jack had to obey; he had to turn his stock- 
ings wrong side out, and put on his coat 
and trousers and his collar wrong side out. 

When his mother came up to him, there 
he stood—a forlorn, funny-looking boy, all 
linings and seams and ravelings—before 
the glass, wondering what his mother meant; 
but he was not quite clear in his conscience. 

Then his mother, turning him around, 
said: “That is what you have been doing 
all day—making the worst of everything. 
You have been turning everything wrong 
side out. Do you really like your things this 
way so much, Jack?” 

“No, Mamma,” answered Jack, 
facedly: “can’t I turn them right?” 

And you may be sure he did.—Baltimore 
Southern Methodist. 


shame- 
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A Trip to the North 


I have had the rare pleasure during the 
months of June and July of forming some 
very satisfactory personal contacts with our 
leaders in Christian work in the Central, 
Metropolitan, and New England conventions 
and at the same time come to know in a 
more intimate way four of our denomina- 
tional institutions in these conventions. 

I had the pleasure in June of attending 
the commencement at Defiance College. I 
had visited Defiance before and had known 
the splendid work it is doing in the way 
of training leadership for the Christian 
Church, but my visit at commencement con- 
firmed me all the more in my judgment of 
the stability of this great institution and 
the educational statesmanship of President 
Caris. It certainly seemed like home as 
President Caris and I discussed the educa- 
tional problems that face Defiance. There 
is no doubt that Defiance has a wonderful 
future before it. The most significant ad- 
vanced project contemplated for the im- 
mediate future is the addition of a pro- 
fessor of Religious Education to the teach- 
ing staff. 

My next visit was to the Metropolitan 
summer school held at Starkey Seminary, 
Lakemont, New York. Here the great and 
cultured savant, Dr. Martyn Summerbell, 
presides, and here a foundational work in 
Christian character and thorough scholar- 
ship is steadily maintained. Dr. J. N. Dales 
was dean of the summer school and had 
gathered about him a strong faculty. The 
summer school at Lakemont bids fair to 
be a rallying point for leadership training 
in the Metropolitan Convention. 

Immediately following the Lakemont sum- 
mer school I had the pleasure of serving as 
a faculty member at the Craigville summer 
school, Craigville, Mass. For more than 
fifty years New England Christians have 
maintained religious services during the 
summer at this beautiful resort. A splen- 
did property is owned by the Christian 
Camp Meeting Association which appro- 


priates a liberal sum of money for the main- 
tenance of this summer school. New Eng- 
land has a wonderful opportunity to do a 
constructive work in leadership training at 
Craigville, and I was extremely gratified to 
know that the leaders there fully appreciate 
their opportunities, and that they are tak- 
ing steps progressively each year to realize 
their ideals and capitalize their possibilities. 

The fourth institution which I visited was 
the Carversville Orphanage at Carversville, 
Pa. At this delightful rural village we 
have maintained a Christian Church for 
nearly a hundred years, but only three and 
a half years ago did this community as- 
sume for our denomination a general in- 
terest. It was three years and a half ago 
that Dr. L. F. Johnson with a rare faith 
undertook to found for the Christians at 
this place an orphanage. He began the 
work with less than three hundred dollars 
in hand, and now we have properties be- 
longing to the church at this place valued, 
conservatively I think, at from $20,000 to 
$25,000, and, in addition to this, the institu- 
tion has an option on a farm which it is 
now privileged to use for interest and taxes 
which is necessary to the future of the 
orphanage and which is more valuable by 
far than the price named in the option. It 
was a genuine pleasure to meet Dr. and 
Mrs. Johnson in their orphanage home and 
with them the thirty orphanage children 
whom they are rearing to be Christian men 
and women in the namé of the Christian 
Church. The orphanage gives the Chris- 
tians in this section of our church a rally- 
ing point and general interest which will 
prove of incalculable value in the perpetua- 
tion and stabilizing of our work there. 

I am very sincere in saying that I have 
a brighter vision of the future of our 
church and of its contribution to the King- 
dom of Christ after these days of association 
with our leaders and these intimate personal 
contacts with our denominational institu- 
tions and their executives. 

W. A. HARPER. 

Elon College, North Carolina. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
Maine Conference 

York, July 27—Death has again entered our 
church circle and removed one of our promi- 
nent workers—Mrs. Laura Woodward. Sh¢« 
was our organist for several years and helped 
in other ways. For a few years she lived in 
Massachusetts where her husband had a re- 
sponsible position in a school for boys. Since 
his death, a year ago last winter, she has 
stayed with her sister in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. Mr. and Mrs. Woodward had 
planned to give up his position and return 
to York where they owned a nice home, but 
now they are both gone. Funeral services at 
the Christian Church at York Corner, Maine, 
were conducted by Rev. C. V. Parsons.—A 
Friend. 

East Blaine, July 27—Evangelist Minnie 
Cole and family report a splendid gathering 
at the Christian Church Thursday evening, 
July 22, with over two hundred present. Sev- 
eral speakers were on the platform, and an 
offering was taken for repairing the church 
which amounted to one hundred and one dol- 
lars. Ice cream and cake were served during 
the evening and the entire program 
heartily enjoyed by all. 


was 


Bangor July 27—During the absence of the 


pastor at the summer school at Craigville, 
Sunday, July 11, the pulpit of the First Chris- 
tian Church was supplied most acceptably by 
Brother C. H. Olds, a student at the Bangor 
Theological Seminary. — Sister Ida Betterly, 
who has recently undergone an operation at 
the Paine Private Hospital, is recovering 
nicely.—Donald P. Hurlburt, Field Secretary. 


Rhode Island and Massachusetts Conference 


At Sea, July 14—I wish it were possible for 
me in this brief message adequately to de- 
scribe the scenes through which we have 
passed since the good ship “Carmania” start- 
ed on her journey eastward. It was indeed 
a busy scene at the Cunard dock, New York, 
when in addition to the usual summer travel, 
a company of nearly seven hundred Christian 
Endevorers, representing every State in the 
Union, said “Au revoir” to the large number 
of Endeavorers residing in New York and 
other near-by towns and prepared to make 
themselves comfortable for the trip across 
the deep blue sea, many of them never having 
seen the ocean till now. From early Wednes- 
day morning, July 7, until now not a moment 
has been lost, but fun, stunts of every con- 
ceivable kind, religious services and confer- 
ences, eating and sleeping, kept every one in 
good humor, even though some were com- 
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pelled to “remain quiet and rest awhile.” 
Nor will we soon forget the soul-stirring ser- 
mons and addresses to which it has been our 
privilege to listen. These were brought to us 
by Revs. D. A. Poling, D. D., Ira Landrith, 
D. D., E. L. Reinor, D. D., S. H. Vandersall, 
E. P. Anderson, E. P. Gates, C. C. Hamilton, 
and A. J. Shartle. Nor can we forget to men- 
tion the address given on Sunday afternoon 
by F. C. Brown, Captain of the “Carmania.” 
After expressing his great pleasure in having 
such a fine body of young people aboard, he 
gave a very fine and scholarly address on 
“Faith in Things,” and for nearly thirty min- 
utes held his audience spellbound as he 
spoke of the great necessity of our having 
faith in the planets and unseen forces about 
us in order that the will of the Great Creator 
may be carried out in this our day and gen- 
eration. Efforts are being made to have the 
Captain put the address in writing for publi- 
cation in “The C. E. World.” To the writer 
the voyage has been one of preparation for 
the coming convention; and I am sure the 
American delegation will enter more heart 
ily into the work of the days in London be- 
cause of these days of communion with him 
who is “King of Kings, and Lord of Lords.” 
It is a matter of regret to me that our be- 
loved denomination is represented by only 
four of its members. I believe it would have 
been a good investment had the Department 
of Christian Education sent two of its mem- 
bers or others to represent the denomination. 
E. J. Bodman, Field Secretary. 


Rockingham Conference 

Newton, N. H., July 27—Last Sunday the 
church closed its doors to accept an invitation 
to hold a service at Camp Paw Wow, i: 
Amesbury. One hundred and thirty Boy 
Scouts, seated in a natural amphitheater in 
the woods and overlooking the lake, made a 
very impressive sight. How like birds those 
boys did sing! Rev. Edwin L. Noble, pastor, 
preached a sermon on “Discipline.” Sc 
pleased ‘were all concerned that an annui! 
service of this sort is being planned.—H. L. N. 

INDIANA 

Portland, July 26—Our spirit is at high 
tide in memory of yesterday, July 25, and 
the happy time we all had at our home-com- 
ing at dear old West Grove. We had an all- 
day program, featured by a fine Sunday- 
School with 150 in attendance against 110 
year ago. At morning worship there was 
singing by the Juniors, led by their teacher, 
Mrs. Malinda Wick, also a solo by an ex-pas- 
tor, Rev. John Garretson, of Alexandria, and 
a masterful sermon by Brother Hermon El- 
dredge, that prince among Sunday-school 
workers. — Then dinner, and it was a dinne: 
to the liking of everybody present, and all 
partook with a gusto. — At one-forty-five 
promptly, we assembled again for worship 
The young people’s hour, conducted through- 
out by the young men’s and the young ladies’ 
classes, was a perfect service. Brother El- 
dredge gave another masterful address to th: 
young people, one that they will never for- 
get, on “Attention, Ready, Aim, Fire.” Last 
on the program came the old people’s hour. 
led by Brother Garretson. Again those yes- 
terdays came and we could almost glimps: 
the days of yore when father sang and 
mother prayed, and the children nestled 
around. For awhile we sit in heavenly 
places, and our conversation was there also 
as we listened to testimonies and praises to 
God for his goodness and his mercies and 
his wonderful works to us, his children. - 
As the hour of four struck we sang “Blest 
Be the Tie That Binds.” With a mighty 
friendly handshaking and tears, the curtain 
falls. Benediction by Brother Eldredge.- 
DeK. Judy, Pastor-evangelist. 


Muncie, July 29—The First Christian 
Church of Muncie conducted a Daily Vacation 
Bible School beginning July 7 and closing 
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July 27. This was our first effort or experi- 
ence in this line of work, and we are all 
pleased with results. Miss Marguerite Strong, 
the supervisor, was ably assisted in the work 
by Mrs. E. F. Daugherty, wife of the pastor 
of Jackson Street Christian(Disciple)Church, 
Miss Christine Cox, an honor graduate of the 
High School here, Mrs. W. S. Marquell, sup- 
erintendent of the Primary Department of 
our Sunday-school, and Mrs. Charlotte Engle, 
superintendent of the Junior Department of 
the Jackson Street Church. The term ran 
two and a half weeks, meeting daily at 
eight-thirty a. m. and closing at eleven a.m. 
Our closing exercises were well attended and 
the audience was given demonstrations of the 
real work done and exhibits of the handcraft 
work done by the children. Miss Strong di- 
rected the school in a very fine way and had 
the finest kind of co-operation by the teach- 
ers. Almost all of the children at the closing 
period expressed a desire that we should con- 
tinue another month. We shall hope to put 
on the school on a larger scale another year. 
— The Executive Board of the Eastern In- 
diana Conference recently met with the writ- 
er and cared for a number of important 
items. The next session of our conference 
will meet with the North Star Christian 
Church, North Star, Ohio, September 14, two 
p. m., with sessions through the 17th inclu- 
sive. — We have had pleasant visits recently 
by Rev. Ernest Treber and Rev. Thos. House, 
who report their work in fine shape for an- 
other year. — Rev. A. E. Cortner, who has so 
splendidly served the Albany Church for past 
six years, will locate with the Eden Church, 
near Muncie, soon for full-time service. This 
is one of our best country churches in which 
Brother Cortner will find a rich field for his 
services. Our Ladies’ Aid society met this af- 
ternoon with a good attendance and excellent 
reports.—Murdock W. Butler, Pastor. 


NEW JERSEY 

Johnsonburg, July 25—The Christian Church 
at Johnsonburg was rededicated and the sec- 
ond home-coming day was observed Sunday, 
July 18. The church had been undergoing re- 
pairs the past month. The interior was re- 
decorated, a new hardwood floor laid, a new 
carpet put down the aisles and on the ros- 
trum. It also included the celebrating of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of this church, which was on the fifteenth 
day of July, 1826, in the so-called ‘‘meeting 
house”’ which later was converted into a resi- 
dence and is now owned by George Van Horn. 
— June 6, 1827, the church was admitted to 
the New York Eastern Conference, for Elder 
Jonathan S. Tompson and Elder Simon Clough 
had been appointed to investigate and report 
to the session held at Milan, Dutchess County, 
New York. Elder Jonathan S. Tompson 
served the church for half time as pastor un- 
til February 14, 1836, when he went to tak~ 
charge of the Christian Society at Milford, 
Hunderton County, New Jersey. — March 25, 
1835, Elder Joseph Thomas, of Ohio, known 
as the “White Pilgrim,” preached in the 
“meeting house’ and the same night was 
stricken with smallpox, of which he died 
April 9, 1835, and whose mound is in the 
Christian cemetery; and folks may call to 
look at the monument even now. — In 1836, 
a tract of land was purchased for twenty-five 
dollars. The present stone structure was 
built in 1847, and November 11, 1848, the 
church was first dedicated to the Lord. — The 
friends began to arrive at nine o’clock from 
the surrounding towns. Some drove a dis- 
tance of ninety miles to help us celebrate the 
day. The auditorium was filled at the morn- 
ing and afternoon services. Rev. E. E. Hoff- 
man, of Baleville Christian Church, gave an 
address, Rev. E. C. Hall, of Vienna, Frank R. 
Beach, of Irvington, and Rev. Amos §. Allen, 
the pastor, gave short talks. Terrific showers 
during the day kept many from attending. 
The collection for the day was seventy-five 
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dollars. The cost of improvements was near- 
ly $1,000, which was met by subscriptions 
and the Ladies’ Aid society. Luncheon was 
served to 125 or more, and fifty for the eve- 
ning meal. At seven-thirty the pastor gave 
an address to the young people.—Rose BB. 
Cooke. 


NEW YORK 


Emerson, July 29—The church at Emerson 
just celebrated its ninetieth anniversary, 
Sunday, July 25.. Three services were held 
during the day, all of them well attended. At 
the request of Prof. J. N. Dales I attended, 
being the speaker at the morning and even- 
ing services. Rev. Mrs. F. E. Bullock gave 
an address at the afternoon service. The ad- 
dress was very able and interesting. A fine 
spirit prevailed throughout the entire pro- 
gram. It was a day of glad fellowship, some 
having come back to the home church after 
years of absence. We believe the church re- 
ceived fresh courage and renewed inspira- 
tion. — Rev. John Dillon and wife, who are 
located in Emerson, have done excellent work 
in the few months they have been in the field. 
The Emerson Church is to be congratulated 
in securing a pastor and wife of such excel- 
lent talents and fine Christian spirit as these 
two servants of God. Under their leadership 
with the co-operation of the church we may 
expect a bright future for Emerson.—A. A. 
Wright. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Everett, July 26—The work throughout 
this section is moving slowly, but some prog- 
ress is being made. The programs are in 
print for the coming conference to be held 
with the Pleasant Grove Christian Church 
beginning Wednesday afternoon, August 25. 
This promises to be one of the best sessions 
of conference we have had. The work of or- 
ganizing the districts of the Young People’s 
Congress is progressing nicely. Two rallies 
were held over this week end and another 
planned for Saturday evening was rained out. 
Two others are planned for August 14 and 
15. — Rev. L. A. DuVall is back at his work 
again as busy as ever after spending ten days 
at the Pastors’ School at Defiance College, 
Defiance, Ohio. He is planning an ordination 
service at the Lebanon Church for August 
8, when several deacons and deaconesses will 
be ordained. — Rev. T. P. Garland attended 
the trustees’ meeting of the Carversville 
Christian Orphanage July 13 and after the 


meeting spent several days in New Jersey 
visting relatives and friends. He is now 
back at his work again. — Rev. A. R. Gar- 
land, who has been on the sick list part of 
the summer, is much better at this time and 
is carrying his regular work again. He held 
a baptismal service Sunday, July 25, at the 
Buck Valley Church, at which time a num- 
ber of candidates were baptized. — Rev. W. 
Cc. Garland is filling his appointments regu- 
larly during the summer and is stronger 
again. His journeys are long and tedious for 
a man of his years, yet the vigor of his for- 
mer years has not altogether faded and he is 
still doing a good work. — Rev. H. W. May 
is spending six weeks in the Cumberland 
Valley State Normal School at Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania, in preparation for his school 
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work this winter. He will teach in the 
Akersville schools. — Rev. A. W. May, one of 
the veteran ministers of this conference, is 
able to do the chores around home again, 
but is unable to carry regular church work. 
He underwent a rather serious operation in 
the winter and his recovery has been slow. 
— Six young people attended the Lakemont 
Summer School this summer. They repre- 
sented five different churches of the confer- 
ence. They were all well pleased and profited 
by the experience. A larger group is plan- 
ning to attend next year. — Rev. W. M. Jay, 
former pastor of the Earlston Church, is 
spending six weeks in Columbia University 
in New York City. Dr. J. E. Kauffman, of 
Piqua, Ohio, is with him. Mrs. Jay and the 
two girls—Virginia and Mary Nell—are 
spending some time with relatives at Buck- 
land, Ohio. They all expect to return here 
for conference.—A. W. Sparks. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE GENERAL 
CONVENTION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


Notice is hereby given that amendments to the 
Constitution of The General Convention of the Chris- 
tian Church will be proposed at the quadrennial meet- 
ing of said Convention to be held at Urbana, Illinois, 
beginning October 20, 1926, as follows: 


ARTICLE III 
_A restatement of the membership of the Conven- 
tion as provided in Article III so as to include all 
members of the General Board as members of the 
Convention, omitting other references to these mem- 
bers, but not otherwise changing the membership of 
the Convention. 

ARTICLE IV 

A restatement of Article IV so as to make the 

officers of the Convention consist of a president. a 
vice-president, a secretary, a treasurer, and the mem- 
bers of the various boards provided for in Article 
VIII, and their term of office to begin at the close 
of the session at which they are elected ; provided that 
the term of office of salaried officers shall begin Jan- 
uary 1 following the session at which they are 
elected. 

ARTICLE V 


A restatement of the duties of the president, elimi- 
nating the provision that the president shall give his 
entire time to the supervision of the interests and 
activities of the denomination, and adding or elimi- 
nating such other provisions as may be deemed 
advisable ; also eliminating the provision for the pay- 
ment of a salary to the president. 


ARTICLE VII 
A restatement of the duties of the secretary, adding 
and eliminating such special features as may be 
necessary to make the article conform to the action of 
the Convention. 
ARTICLE VIII 
A restatement of Article VIII so as to read as 
follows: 

“The Convention shall include the following 
boards: Missions, Education, Publications, Evan- 
gelism and Life Service, and Finance.” 
Provided that the number and the names of the 

boards may be changed to harmonize with the action 

of the Convention in dealing with matters of organi- 

oa all other matters to be eliminated from Article 
ARTICLE IX 


A restatement of Article IX so as to make the 
Executive Committee consist of the president, vice 
president, secretary, and the treasurer of the Con- 
vention, and the following secretaries: secretary of 
Home Missions, Foreign Missions, Colleges, Christian 
Education, Publications, Evangelism and Life Service, 
and Finance. The Executive Committee to constitute 
the board of trustees of the Convention and to exer- 
cise, conduct, and control the corporate powers, busi- 
ness, and property of the Convention. The Executive 
Committee to be the executive agency of the General 
Board and to have such powers and perform such 
duties as may be assigned to it by the General Board 
or the General Convention. 


ARTICLES X, XI, and XII 

Articles X, XI, and XII deal with mission interests. 
A restatement of these three articles so as to provide 
for the following: 

1. A Board of Mission with a department of Home 
Missions and a department of Foreign Missions, the 
election of necessary officers by the Board of Missions. 
and the duties of said Board. 

_2. A department of Home Missions to consist of 
six members, one of whom shall be nominated by the 
Woman’s Mission Board, said department to elect a 
president, recording secretary, and other necessary 
officers, and to have general charge of the home mis- 
sion program of the General Convention. The duties 
of this department may be set forth more explicitly. 

A department of Foreign Missions, to consist of 
six members, one of whom shall be nominated by 
Woman's Mission Board, said department to elect a 
president, recording secretary, and other necessary 
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officers, and to have general charge of the foreign 
mission program of the General Convention. The 
duties of this department may be set forth more ex- 
plicitly. 

4. An executive secretary for each of these de- 
partments to be known as the Secretary of Home 
Missions and the Secretary of Foreign Missions re- 
spectively. 

5. Two proposals will be presented for the elec- 
tion of these secretaries, namely: (a) That the five 
members of the department of Home Missions elected 
by the Convention elect the Secretary of Home Mis- 
sions and the five members of the department of 
Foreign Missions elected by the Convention elect the 
Secretary of Foreign missions, or both secretaries to 
be elected by the Board of Missions, both elections 
being subject to the approval of the General Board. 

(b) That the Convention elect the secretaries of 
these departments. 


ARTICLE XIII 

A restatement of Article XIII so as to provide for 
the following: 

1. A Board of Education with a department of 
Colleges and a department of Christian Education, the 
election of necessary officers by the Board of Educa- 
tion, and the duties of said Board. 

2. A department of Colleges to consist of six 
members, said department to elect a president, re- 
cording secretary, and other necessary officers, and 
to co-operate with the colleges in securing such finan- 
cial assistance as will enable them to meet the re- 
quirements of standardizing agencies and fulfill their 
mission as educational institutions. 

3. A department of Christian Education to con- 
sist of six members, said department to elect a presi- 
dent, recording secretary, and other necessary offi- 
cers; to outline, promote, and direct a program of 
Christian education and training for Christian 
life and service; and to co-operate fraternally with 
similar departments in other denominations, and with 
organizations having similar objectives. 

4. An executive secretary for each of these de- 
partments to be known as the Secretary of Colleges 
and the Secretary of Christian Education respectively. 
These executive secretaries may or may not be sala- 
ried officials. 

5. Two proposals will be presented for the elec- 
tion of these secretaries the same as for the election 
of the secretaries in the departments of Home Mis- 
sions and Foreign Missions. 


ARTICLE XIV 


A restatement of Article XIV so as to provide for 
a Board of Evangelism and Life Service to consist of 
six members, said Board to plan, promote, and direct 
a program of evangelism and enlistment for Chris- 
tian service and of fraternal co-operation with similar 
departments in other denominations and with other 
organizations having similar objectives. Proposals 
for the election of an executive secretary will be the 
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same as for the above-named departments. The ex- 
ecutive secretary to be known as the Secretary of 
Evangelism and Life Service. 


ARTICLE XV 

A restatement of Article XV so as to provide for 
a Board of Publications to consist of nine members, 
said Board of Publications to be the Board of Trus- 
tees of The Christian Publishing Association, to have 
general charge of the business and property of the 
Association, and to have such power and respon- 
sibiilty as usually belong to such an_ incorporation. 
The officers of said board to be elected by the board 
itself or by The Christian Publishing Association. 
The president of the Board of Publications to be 
known as the Secretary of Publications. 


ARTICLE XVI 


A restatement of Article XVI so as to provide for 
a General Board to be composed of the officers of 
the Convention, the editor of The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty, the presidents of institutions of learning en- 
dorsed by the Convention or recognized as co-oper- 
ating with it, and the president, vice-president at 
large, general secretary, recording secretary, and 
treasurer of the Woman’s Mission Board; said board 
to function as the General Convention during the in- 
terim of the meetings of the General Convention, te 
elect such editors and assistant editors as may 
needed for the various publications, to fill all vacan- 
cies not otherwise provided for; and to transact such 
other business as is of a general denominational 
character. The president, vice-president, secretary, 
and treasurer of the General Convention to be the 
officers, ex officio, of the General Board. 


ARTICLE XVII 

A restatement of Article XVII so as to provide nd 
a Board of Finance to consist of six members, wit 
president, recording secretary, and other necessary 
officers elected by the board, with duties as required. 
The two proposals for the election of executive sec- 
retaries above given to obtain in this department 
also. The executive secretary to be known as the 
Secretary of Finance. 


Proposals will be made to change the order in 
which some of the articles appear in the Constitu- 
tion, to make the numbers of the articles correspond 
with the order of arrangement, to give names to the 
articles so as to indicate their contents, to embody 
items of minor importance in By-Laws rather than 
in the Constitution, to use such terms as boards and 
departments with as uniform meaning as_ possible, 
to eliminate or to retain such provisions of the pres- 
ent Constitution as the Convention may endorse as 
constitutional provisions, and to add such new articles 
as the Convention may approve. 

DANIEL B. ATKINSON, 
Chairman of the Committee on Organization. 


Would Your Daughter Make a Good Wife 
for My Son? 


BY MRS. BERTHA E. MAIERS, IN THE LOOKOUT 


MONG the great world of problems there 

is one which puts fear in the hearts of 
many mothers of today. In fact, I believe 
that all mother of sons, at some time in their 
lives, ask themselves this questison: ‘Would 
she make a good wife for my boy?” 

The young man introduces to his mother 
his young lady companion, and at once his 
mother feels fear of the future clutch at her 
heart. She admits without question that 
her boy will some day marry. She is not 
selfish enough to wish him to sacrifice his 
life and future for her. Neither does she 
expect him to allow her to choose a wife for 
him, but she does hope that in choosing for 
himself he will not go about it blindly, but 
will choose a good wife. 

How many mothers of daughters realize 
the fuil meaning of the words, “a good wife 
for my boy?” She may fully understand 
the responsibilities of a husband for her 
daughter, but does she ever wonder how well 
her daughter will fill the bill as the wife of 
some other mother’s son? 

I am sure that the teachings of every 
good wife and mother were started in her 
infancy. The young wife who takes upon 
her shoulders the responsibilities of mar- 


riage and home life, with thoughts of gener- 
osity, neatness, cleanliness, kindliness, and 
honesty uppermost in her mind, certainly 
has her mother’s earlier teachings to thank 
for her possession of these golden qualities. 

The young wife who begins her married 
career with no knowledge of these golden 
qualities which help to form the makings of 
many happy homes, on the other hand, is at 
a very great disadvantage, and soon won- 
ders why she has been so cheated. She finds 
it impossible to place her duties in system- 
atic order, each duty to be performed at the 
right time and in the right way. She was 
never taught how to do it, and, as a result, 
she is never through with her work. Her 
house is never in order. Meals are neither 
ready on time nor properly prepared. 
Clothes and linens are neither in order nor 
in proper condition for use. Baby is pitiful- 
ly neglected, and, worst of all, her children 
will never receive the fundamental teach- 
ings that form the stepping-stones of life 
because their mother before them did not 
receive them, and therefore she is incapable 
of delivering them. 

Such a wife is as unfit for her job as a 
hermit of the wilderness would be unfit for 
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his if he were placed before a mighty and 
powerful engine to act as engineer without 
ever before having seen one. No one would 
think of placing such a man in such a posi- 
tion without first putting him through a 
period of vigorous training and sound edu- 
cation to prepare him for his future re- 
sponsibilities. 

Yet daily the young girl is allowed to take 
upon her shoulders the care of a home, and 
later perhaps a family, with no training 
whatever for her life’s career. And what is 
at stake? The happiness and continuity of 
a home, which is a fundamental part of the 
nation, and the lives and souls of the chil- 
dren who may come into that home. 

No man or woman is given a responsible 
position without a thorough examination to 
prove his or her ability to handle such a 
position. Neither can a bookkeeper or 
stenographer secure a position without first 
proving that he is capable of doing the work. 
No uneducated person need even try to se- 
cure a position as school-teacher. Yet the 
most ignorant young girl is allowed one of 
the most, if not the most, responsible and 
important positions in the world—the head 
of a home and molder of souls. 

Many wives were never taught anything 
in the line of sewing. The result is that 
they must buy ready-made every article of 
apparel they and their families require, or 
they must pay big bills to the dressmaker. 
It is true that many things can be pur- 
chased ready-made cheaper than making 
them, but the majority of things can be 
made at home for half and very often a 
third of the price of the same article when 
bought ready-made. Many salaries cannot 
afford “ready-made” prices. 

Many wives, too, believe in buying their 
meals “ready-made.” Canned foods are per- 
fectly all right to eat, but where is there a 
husband who will not grow tired of canned 
foods all the time? Some men do not like 
the way such foods are prepared, and these 
men are not scarce, but what is a husband 
going to do if he has nothing else to eat? 
He may, in time, become accustomed to it 
and not complain, but he is far more liable 
to become dissatisfied and irritable, and at 
once the peaceful atmosphere in the home 
becomes disturbed. 


Minor troubles such as these become, in 
time, dangerous enemies to the happy home, 
and they could be so easily avoided with a 
little sincere effort on the part of the wives 
of today, and also of the mothers of little 
girls who are the wives of the future. 


I wonder if ignorance is not one of the 
main causes of unhappy homes and divorce. 

Parents of boys often find great delight in 
asking their sons what they expect to be 
when they become grown-up men. Do you, 
parents of daughters, ever ask your girls 
what they plan to do with their womanhood? 
A public school teacher asked a class of 
ten-year-old girls and boys that question 
not long ago. The response of the little 
girls will interest you. Some wanted to be 
School-teachers (what a hidden compliment 
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to the teacher herself) ; others wanted to be 
nurses, office girls, store girls, and one 
wanted to be a telephone operator. Quite a 
number said frankly that they wanted to 
be housewives. If you have a daughter, 
sound out that young lady to find what she 
wants to be when she leaves school. 

Boys say they want to engineers, firemen, 
policemen, soldiers, doctors, lawyers, and 
whatnot, but I have never yet heard a 
young human of the masculine gender de- 
clare that he hoped to become a homemaker. 
No; you parents of girls, it is, and always 
will be, the girl’s ideal to establish a home. 

Mothers of sons realize, of course, that the 
woman of today is not the woman of yester- 
day. They know that the union between the 
home and the outside world is closer. Such 
organizations as the parent and teacher as- 
sociations promise much in the way of closer 
co-operation between these two great institu- 
tions—the home and the school. The mod- 
ern plan of Christian education, also, is 
reaching into the home and the school, unit- 
ing the home, church, and school in a trin- 
ity devoted to building the character of 
Christian citizenry for the future. Your 
girls are a part of these institutions, along 
with the boys. Time was when the young 
men, as a rule, were better educated than 
the young women, but that time has gone. 
Your intelligent, ambitious daughters are 
going to occupy a greater and greater place 
in the world. Will they continue to occupy 
the greater place in the home? I hope so. 
And thai is why I do not hesitate to ask 
you mothers of girls: “Would your daugh- 
ter make a good wife for my son?” 


oO 


The emphasis of modern missions has 
changed in the years. While still the em- 
phasis is upon the individual, the mission- 
aries have found that a change of environ- 





ment is absolutely necessary in order to en- 
able the people to understand Christianity, 
and hence missionary schools, hospitals, 
asylums, etc. The modern mission propa- 
ganda is a science of help which is most 
wonderful and _ efficient—The Methodist 
Protestant. 


Farm Women are Women 


HAT do farm women want? They want 

pink underwear—and they want it 
made of silk. Of course they do. With 
some slight elasticity—not in the under- 
wear, but in the idea—to allow for individ- 
ual tint preferences, all women want some- 
thing of the sort. 

Farm women want to be able to do the 
Charleston. + 

They want “the 
through life.” 

The Outlook is not assuming to say these 
things on its own responsibility. Farm 
women say them themselves. At least, they 
did say them at a conference held in Chi- 
cago under the auspices of the American 
Country Life Association. The women 
present were not professional organization 
agitators. They were simply farm women 
from various sections of the country, taken 
from the work of the farm home and 
brought to the conference without coaching 
and with little primping. One of them ad- 
mitted that her skirt was four inches too 
long, and that she had meant to snip it off, 
but did not have time to do it because the 
house burned down the day before she left 
home. 

A frivolous lot? No, just women, con- 
cerned with all of the things that normal 
American women are concerned with. They 
want efficient country doctors. They want 
better preaching in country churches. They 
want teachers in country schools who un- 
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derstand and are in sympathy with country 
life. They want time to play with their 
children. They said so. 

Speaking in single sentences, those women 
expressed the wish for many things that go 
a good deal deeper than the somewhat chaffy 
tone of the interchange would indicate. 

One of them said, “Cheaper linoleum 
that will last just as long.” That means 
more than it says. Does it mean that this 
woman—who does not speak for anybody 
but herself, but doubtless speaks as many 
others among fifteen million farm women 
would speak—wants articles of kitchen 
equipment on the free list, Fordney-Mc- 
Cumberly speaking? Or does it mean that 
she wants a readjustment of commodity 
prices so that the farmer’s wife’s dollar will 
buy more of the other woman’s husband’s 
goods? 

One said, “All the latest machinery which 
will decrease work, so that we can have the 
chance to get away from home.” Did she 
mean, even vaguely and indefinitely, that 
the electric power company whose line runs 
by her farm gate is treating her wrong by 
failing to “step down” the current so that 
she can use it to run the vacuum-cleaner and 
the churn and the washing-machine? She 
meant something of the kind, though prob- 
ably she did not know definitely that she 
meant it. 

But here is the conclusion of the whole 
matter, though it was spoken in the middle 
of the discussion: “A farm woman wants 
what any other woman wants.” 


She wants the means of living as other 
American women live and of rearing her 
children as American children should be 
reared. In the main, as she knows better 
than anyone else, she has got to get those 
things for herself—or, more strictly speak- 
ing, she and her husband for themselves and 
theirs. That, of course, is why he goes to 
the field at dawn and why she washes the 
milk pails long past dusk. The labor, as 
other Americans labor, to maintain the 
American standard of life. 

This Conference was held early in March. 
The full story, however, came to us only the 
other day in the form of an attractive book- 
let, sent by Dan A. Wallace, whose maga- 
zine, The Farmer’s Wife, assisted the Ameri- 
can Country Life Association in arranging 
for the conference. Mr. Wallace wrote in 
the accompanying letter, “I don’t care what 
you do with or about this booklet if you 
will first get the thought-provoking mes- 
sage it contains.” 

Doubtless many messages are broadcast, 
but the one which our receiving set picks 
up is this: When agriculture was the 
dominant industry and the rural population 
the preponderant element, the country could 
safely leave the solution of rural problems 
to rural people, the majority. Today the 
agricultural population is a constantly di- 
minishing minority, but the products of 
agriculture are no whit less essential than 
they have always been. Among the chief 


of those products has always been, and will 
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always be, the surplus of boys and girls, 
trained in the right sort of American farm 
homes, who go to augment the brawn and 
brain of the cities. No longer is the prob- 
lem of what the farm family wants a prob- 
lem to be solved by the agricultural popula- 
tion, now a minority. It is a national 
problem, to be solved by the best thought of 
the nation. If it is not solved, the nation 
must pay the penalty. The farm woman 
knows better than anybody else what the 
farm home needs to keep it an American 
home, and her statement of the problem 
is probably the best statement that can be 
hoped for. 

Those who wish to comprehend the state- 
ment more fully may get copies of the book- 
let, “The Farm Woman Answers the Ques- 
tion,” by writing the Webb Publishing Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minnesota.—The Outlook. 
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In a syndicated article on “A Cry for 
Beauty,” Glenn Frank begins with a sent- 
ence which can be applied to other things 
than the creation of preservation of beau- 
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On Tuesday, July 20, 1926, Brother Otis G. Hawk 
of St. Joseph, Illinois, passed from labor to reward, 
He was a brother of Rev. C. Hawk. He was married 
to Ada L. Turner, February 5, 1891. This happy 
union was blessed with one son, Charles Corwin, who 
proceded his father in death nearly sixteen years 
ago. Brother Hawk was converted at twelve years 
of age and united with the Olive Christian Church. 
For many years he has been a faithful member of 
the Prairie Hope Christian church, having served the 
congregation as deacon since 1911. Brother Hawk 
was one af God’s good men. He was generous, kind, 
conscientious, and ever fruitful in good works as 
proof of the faith that was in him. Services were 
conducted at the home by the writer, and the body 
laid to rest in Mt. Olive cemetery near by. 

J. J. DOUGLASS. 


Lavina Catherine Sutton was born September 17, 
1846, at Bellmore, Indiana. She was married to John 
Rutledge Caldwell, August 19, 1862. In 1865 she 
and the husband united with the Christian Church at 
Center Grove, Indiana. Lately their membership has 
been in the church at Oronoque, Kansas. For some 
years she was correspondent to The Herald for the 
Northwestern Kansas Conference. Always active in 
religious affairs, her faith was undimmed at the close 
of life. They have lived in northwest Kansas since 
1885, the last few years in Norton. She leaves the 
husband, after almost sixty-four years of wedded 
life, one son, two grandchildren, one sister, four 
nieces, three nephews, hosts of friends. Death came 
to her at the home of her niece and husband. Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Harmon, near Oberlin, July 19, 
1926, at the age of seventy-nine years. Funeral 
services were held at this home, and burial was in 
the Kanona cemetery. Cc. E. Hurr. 
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THE OPTIMIST GALORE 
QVHEN you have bunions on your feet, 


Bear them with resignation sweet, 
For you are fortunate*indeed; 
Suppose you were a centipede! 


Be patient when your throat is sore; 
You haven't any cause to roar; 

At all like these you well may laugh; 
Be thankful you are no giraffe! 


If rheumatism in your limbs 
Your happiness at times bedims, 
You haven't any right to cuss— 
Suppose you were an octopus! 


And if the toothache bothers you, 
Consider that your teeth are few 
Compared to those which you remark 
Upon the jawbone of a shark! 


And if this blithe philosophy, 

For which I did not charge a fee, 
Does not appear to do you good— 
Oh, well, I didn’t think it would! 


—wWisconsin Octopus. 
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ty. He says that “our efforts for social up- 
lift are very often a sort of penance we do 
for the social downpull that results from 
the slack and selfish way in which we con- 
duct our regular business.” It is not far 
from the truth to say that our unbrotherly 
way of conducting business makes neces- 
sary the vast sums required for relief and 
uplift work. We have to consider, also, 
that no amount of money can restore the 
manhood degraded by ruthless business and 
political methods. Money may bring phys- 
ical relief to the individual beaten down in 
the struggle for wealth in which he was 
regarded as a mere pawn, but it cannot re- 
store his confidence in his fellow-men or his 
own true self-respect. If some millionaires 
‘were to give all their millions for relief and 
uplift work it could not undo what their 
careless, or ruthless, business methods have 
done.—The Presbyterian Banner. 





Official Information 


MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


L. C. Winn, R. R. 4, Edinburgh, Indiana. 

Sion M. Lynam, 513 Markham St., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 

O. B. Whitaker, New Smyrna, Florida. 

E. T. Cotten, 119 W. Decatur St., Eaton, Ohio. 

Orman T. Headley, R. R. 2, Mechanicsville, N. Y. 

Frankie Spriggs, 324 Mt. Vernon St., Springfield. O 

W. M. Jay, % 630-1 Hartley Hall, Columbia Univer- 

sity, New York City. 








PASTOR WANTED 


Will any pastor desiring to make a change by 
September 1, 1926, kindly get in communication with 
First Christian Church, Danville, Illinois? Miss Au- 
relia Starks, Corresponding Secretary, 415 Hazel St. 

AURELIA STARKS, Corresponding Secretary. 





WESTERN IOWA CONFERENCE 


The Western Iowa Christian Conference will meet 
with the Pleasant Ridge Church, Afton, Iowa, Au- 
gust 21-25. 1926. C. Hurr, President. 

Lenox, Iowa. 


MT. VERNON OHIO CONFERENCE 


The Mount Vernon Ohio Conference, meeting regu- 
larly on the last week in August, will be postponed 
this year, to meet September 30 to October 3. This 
1926 session will be held with the Westville Church, 
Columbiana County, State Route 19, East of Alliance. 

Vv. C. Humpurey, President. 
GAIL KECKLEY, Secretary. 





WEST VIRGINIA CONFERENCE 


The West Virginia Christian Conference will mect 
with the Mill Run Christian Church on Thursday be- 
fore the first Sunday in September, 1926, at ten a. m. 
Anyone desiring to attend this session will come on 
the W. M. R. R. to Hendricks. West Virginia. 

Doc BoNnNER, President. 
Davis, West Virginia. 
Z. J. Powers, Secretary, 
Green Spring, West Virginia. 


SOUTHERN KANSAS CONFERENCE 


The fiftieth regular session of the Southern Kansas 
Christian Conference will meet at Towanda, Kansas. 
August 31, at eight p. m., continuing over September 
3. Rev. R. L. Hendrickson. Towanda, Kansas, is 
pastor. Mrs. E. RASMUSSEN, Secretary. 

otafford, Kansas. 





NORTHWESTERN KANSAS CONFERENCE 


The Northwestern Kansas Christian Conference 
will convene with the Morning Star Church, August 


(Continued third column, page 23) 














